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EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT OF 1970 



MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education of the 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The General Subcommittee on Education met at 10 :15 a.m., pursuant 
to recess, in room 2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman 
C. Pucinski (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Quie, and Dellenback. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, counsel ; Charles W. Rad- 
cliffe, minority counsel for education; and Alexandra Iiisla, clerk. 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee will come to order. 

We are anticipating the arrival of our other members very shortly. 
I think in order to expedite the hearing we will proceed at this time. 

We are very pleased to have with us this morning Dr. Arthur R. 
Jensen, a professor at the University of California, and Dr. Ernest 
van den Haag, a professor at New York University. Congressman John 
Ashbrook has requested that both these gentlemen be permitted to tes- 
tify on H.R, 17846, the Emergency School Aid Act. 

We are indeed very grateful to both yoiigentleimn. This legislation 
for the most part would affect the southern districts but it is interesting 
to have a spokesman from California and one from New York to give 
us their views on how you view this legislation. i 

Without question this is an extremely important bill. 

I was disappointed that the Senate decided to take the route of try- 
ing to fund this legislation through a very circuitous and, in my judg- 
ment, perhaps illegal procedure of taking funds out of the poverty pro- 
gram and various other programs and allocating them for this spe- 
cific use. There are serious doubts in my mind whether that can be done, 
whether it will stand up, and I am not at all impressed with the fact 
that some attorney in HEW has found some way to say it can be done. 

It seems to me the way to go about this problem of helping schools 
that are being desegregated is to do it in the manner before us here 
now; in passing a bill that is specifically designed. to meet those needs 
and then funding it and putting in this bill the necessary safeguards 
that we think we ought to have to make it an effective piece of 
legislation: ; ;• 1 \ . : ;;v = ' 

I am amazed to see the approach that is being used with the $150 
million. It is money that is being taken out of six different programs 
and then the Office of Education comes along and writes a series of 
guidelines for the distribution of this money to the States that are 
most seriously affected. I have been able to find no basis for the Office 
of Education’s authority to write these guidelines. They are taking 
poverty program money and it occurs to me if they can find $100 
million of unexpended authorization in the poverty program, then 
what they ought to be doing is spending that $100 million on poverty, 
particularly now with an unemployment rate in the country that is, as 
Mr. Friedman said yesterday, going to reach 6 percent or better. 

( 333 ) 



In my judgment the procedure being used by the other body is 
totally indefensible- 1 am pleased to have you gentlemen here. We have 
said we are going to move expeditiously on these hearings and I would 
like to report out an authorization here as quickly as possible so we can 
address ourselves to the problem in an intelligent way. That is why I 
am moving along this morning, even though the other members are 
not here, because I do want to conclude these hearings and I do want 
to send a bill to the floor that is going to do the job in an intelligent 
way, instead of in the makeshift, roundabout way that the administra- 
tion is proposing to do this, holding this whole thing together with 
scotch tape, paper clips, and rubberbands and my judgment is at some 
point in time it is going to be challenged and thrown out as a totally 
illegal operation. 

I am pleased to have both you gentlemen here, to get your views on 
this and I am goingjo see whether or not we eairt move along with an 
authorization that will at least make this program stick together. 

Gentlemen, I see you both have prepared statements and I was won- 
dering if you would have objection if we had you both testify at the 
same time and then perhaps we can save time, unless you would rather 
testify separately. - ; 

I think it makes for a much more interesting hearing if we do it as a 
panel- : , , f ; 

Why doirt we start with Dr. Jensen? You have a prepared state- 
ment. Your entire statement will go into the record at this point and 
then you can proceed in anyway you wish, sir. You can read the state- 
ment, summarize it or whatever you prefer. 



STATEMENT OF DE. AETHUE E. JENSEN, PEOFESSOE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVEESITY OF CALIFOENIA AT 
BEEKELEY . . ■ V - 



Dr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I first 
wish to thank you for giving me the opportunity to express my views 
regarding parts of the Emergency School Aid Act of 1970. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Jensen follows:! 



Statement of Dr. Arthur K. Jensen, Professor of Educational 
University of California at Berkeley 



Psychology, 



L INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Arthur R. Jensen 
and I am Professor of Educational Psychology ! at the University of California at 
Berkeley. I hold a B. A. degree from the University of California, an M. A. from 
San Diego State CoUege, and a Ph. D. degree from Columbia University. In 
1956-58, I was a United States Public: Health Service Research FeUow in Psy- 
chology at the Psychiatric Institute, University of London. In 1961-62, I was a 
Research Associate at the Institute of Personality Assessment and Research and 
in 1964—65 a Guggenheim FeUow at the Institute of Psychiatry at the University 
of Xondon. In 1966-67, I was a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in, the 
Behavioral Science at Stanford. I am a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American Psychological Association,, the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, and the Psychonomics Society. 

I am co-editor, of a text on “Social i Class, Race and Psychological Develop- 
ment,” published in 1968 and the author of the artidle entitled “How Much Can 
We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?”, published in 1969 in the Harvard 
Educational Review. I wrote an article on the “Heritability of Intelligence,” pub- 
lished in Engineering and Science in - April, 1970, and have more recently pre- 
pared a research resume entitled “Parent and Teacher Attitudes Toward 
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Integration and Busing” for the California Advisory Counsel on Education and 
Research of the California Teachers Association. 

I am currently in the course of publishing a comprehensive review on the subject 
of “Can We and Should We Study Race Differences?” 

I appear before you today for the purpose of raising what appears to me to be 
an essential preliminary inquiry to the Committee’s approval of the present form 
of II. R. 17846, the Emergency School Aid Act of 1970. That inquiry relates to the 
truth or falsity as a scientific matter of the basic factual assumption underlying 
this bill. 

_On May 21, President Nixon submitted to the Congress a special message on 
aid to schools and recommended this legislation. There he stated : 

“It is clear that racial isolation ordinarily has an adverse effect on education.” 
That premise supports the present declaration of purpose in Section 2 of H.R. 
17S46 — to prevent racial isolation in schools so as to improve the quality of 
education! I do not believe that this premise alone can be regarded as adequate 
justification for this bill. Recent comprehensive reviews of research on the effects 
of the racial composition of schools and classes in public schools come to con- 
clusions which are highly ambiguous and inconclusive regarding the causal 
relationship between racial composition of the student body and scholastic per- 
formance. Most of the research on this subject to date has been too inadequate 
statistically and methodologically to allow any firm conclusion one way or the 
other regarding the: effects of a school's racial composition on achievement. I 
refer you to a thorough review of this research by Nancy H. St. John of Harvard 
University; it appears in the February, 1970, issue of the Review of Educational 
Research ; a publication of the American Educational Research Association. Her 
review supports my conclusion, which is that we have no scientifically or statis- 
tically substantial conclusions at this time. 

I personally favor racial integration and I hopefully believe it is coming about. 
As an educator, I am concerned that it come about in: such a way as to be of 
benefit to the schooling of all children. Achieving racial balance, while viewed 
by many of us as desirable for moral, ethical, and social reasons, will not solve 
existing educational problems; it w T ill create new ones, and I am anxious that 
we provide the means for fully and objectively assessing them and for discover- 
ing the means of solving them. I am quite convinced on the basis of massive 
research evidence that the educational abilities and needs of the majority of 
white and Negro children are sufficiently different at this present time in our 
history that both groups — and particularly the more disadvantaged group — 
can be cheated out of the best education we now know how to provide in our 
schools if uniformity rather than diversity of instructional approaches becomes 
the rule. Diversity and desegregation need not be incompatible goals, I think 
both are necessary. But achieving 'racial balance and at the same time ignoring 
individual differences in children’s special educational needs could be most 
destructive to those who are already the most disadvantaged educationally. 
The allocation of a school’s resources for children with special educational prob- 
lems cannot be influenced by race ; it must be governed by individual needs. 

To insure the developments of integrated education that could make it just 
and valid for all children, therefore, I urge that this Committee seriously con- 
sider the addition to the bill of a directive in Section 10 that a major proportion 
of the research funds provided for evaluation shall be used for a scientifically 
valid, objective examination of the educational effects of compulsory school 
desegregation. I further suggest that the technical requirements of the needed 
research are probably beyond the personnel and f acdlities of most school systems, 
and that major studies should be conducted by or in consultation with properly 
equipped research institutions under Federal support. 

In my opinion, based upon my studies for the past 20 years and more in the 
field of educational psychology. I am convinced that the study of racial dif- 
ferences and their applicability to variations in learning and organization of the 
educational process are essential to any true understanding of the problems 
which America’s schools face today in determining the future course of school 
integration. , ; , ■ ; 

II. THE i EXISTING CONTROVERSY OVER IQf AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 

4 T can best explain the basis of my views in this area by summarizing for the 
Committee some of the main points I made in the Harvard Educational Revleic 
article to which I have referred. : ! 

In my article, I first reviewed the conclusion of a -nationwide survey and 
evaluation of the large. Federally funded compensatory education programs 
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done by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, which concluded that these special 
programs had produced no significant Improvement in the measured intelligence 
or scholastic performance of ‘ the disadvantaged children whose educational 
achievements they were specifically intended to raise. The evidence presented 
by the Civil Rights Commission suggests to me that merely applying more of 
the same approach to compensatory education on a larger scale is not likely to 
lead to the desired results, namely increasing the benefits of public education 
to the disadvantaged. The well-documented fruitlessness of these well-intentioned 
compensatory programs indicates the importance of now questioning the assump- 
tions, theories, and practices on which they were based. I point out, also, that 
some small-scale experimental intervention programs have shown more promise 
of beneficial results. 

*‘I do not advocate abandoning efforts to improve the education of the disad- 
vantaged. I urge increased emphasis on these efforts, in the spirit of experimen- 
tation, expanding the diversity of approaches and improving the rigor of evalua- 
tion in order to boost our chances of discovering the methods that will work best. 

The nature of intelligence 

“In my article, I pointed out that IQ tests evolved to predict scholastic per- 
formance in largely European and North American middle-class populations 
around the turn of the century. They evolved to measure those abilities most 
relevant to the curriculum and type of instruction, which in turn were shaped 
by the pattern of abilities of the children the schools were then intended to 
serve. 

“IQ or abstract reasoning ability is thus a selection, of just one portion of the 
total spectrum of human mental abilities. This aspect of mental abilities measured 
by IQ tests is important to our society, but is obviously not the only set of edu- 
cationally or occupationally relevant abilities. Other mental abilities have not 
yet been adequately measured ; their distributions in various segments of the 
population have not been adequately determined ; and their educational rele- 
vance has not been fully explored. 

“I believe a much broader assessment of the spectrum of abilities and potentials, 
and tli e investigation of their utilization for educational achievement, will be 
an essential aspect of improving the education of children regarded as 
disadvantaged. 

Inheritance of intelligence 

/‘Much of my paper was a review of the methods and evidence that lead me to 
the conclusion that individual differences in intelligence, that is, IQ, are 
predominantly attributable to genetic differences, with environmental factors 
contributing a minor portion of the variance among individuals. The heritabilit.v 
of the IQ — that is, the percentage of individual differences variance attributable 
to genetic factors— comes out to about 80 percent, the average value obtained 
from all relevant studies now reported. 

“These estimates of heritability are based on tests administered to European 
and North American populations and cannot properly be generalized to other 
populations. I believe we need similar heritability studies in minority popula- 
tions if we are to increase our . understanding of what our tests measure in 
these populations and how these abilities can be most effectively used in the 
educational process. 

Social class differences 

“Although the full range of IQ and other abilities is found among children in 
every socioeconomic stratum in our population. . it is well established that IQ 
differs on the average among children from different social class backgrounds. 
The evidence, some of which I referred to in my article, indicates to me that 
some of this IQ difference is attributable to environmental differences and some 
of it is attributable to genetic differences between social classes — largely as a 
result of differential selection of the parent generations for different patterns 
of ability. . • 

“I have not yet met or read a modern geneticist w T ho disputes this interpretation 
of the evidence. In the view of geneticist C. O. Carter: “Sociologists who doubt 
this show more ingenuity than judgment.” At least three prominent sociologists 
who are students of this problem— Sorokin, Bruce Eckland. and Otis < Dudley 
Duncan— all agree that selective factors in social mobility and assortative 
mating have resulted in a genetic component in social class intelligence differ- 
ences. As Eckland points out, this conclusion holds within socially defined 
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racial groups but cannot properly be generalized between racial groups, since 
barriers to upward mobility have undoubtedly been quite different for various 
racial groups. 

Race differences 

'*1 have always advocated dealing with persons as individuals, each in terms 
ol his own merits and characteristics and am opposed to according treatment 
to persons solely on the basis of their race, color, national origin, or social class 
background. But I am also opposed to ignoring or refusing to investigate tlie 
causes of fthe well-established differences among racial groups in the distribu- 
tion of educationally relevant traits, particularly IQ. 

“I believe that the causes of observed differences in IQ and scholastic per- 
formance among different ethnic groups is, scientifically, still an open question, 
an important question, and a researchable one. I believe that official statements, 
such as It is a demonstrable fact that the talent pool in any one ethnic group is 
?l^f tantially the ^ ame 85 in any other ethnic groups’ (U.S. Office of Education, 
1966), and ‘Intelligence potential is distributed among Negro infants in the 
P£ 0 P° rtion and pattern as among Icelanders or Chinese, or any other group’ 
(U.S. Dept, of Labor, 1965), are without scientific merit. They lack any factual 
basis and must be regarded only as hypotheses. 

“It would require more space than I am allotted to describe the personal and 
professional consequences of challenging this prevailing hypothesis of genetic 
equality by suggesting alternative hypotheses that invoke genetic as well as 
environmental factors as being among the causes of the observed differences in 
patterns of mental ability among racial groups. 

“The fact that different racial groups in this country have widely separated 
geographic origins and have had quite different histories which have subjected 
them to different selective social and economic pressures make it highly likely 
that their gene pools differ for some genetically conditioned behavioral'charac- 
teristics, including intelligence, or abstract reasoning ability. Nearly every ana- 
tomical, physiological and biochemical system investigated shows racial dif- 
ferences. Why should the brain be any exception? The reasonableness of the 
hypothesis that there are racial differences in genetically conditioned behavioral 
characteristics, including mental abilities, is not confined to the poorly informed, 
but has been expressed in writings and public statements by such eminent ge- 
neticists as K. Mather, C. D. Darlington, R. A. Eisher, and Francis Crick, to 
name a few. : 

In my article, I indicated several lines of evidence which support my assertion 
that a genetic hypothesis is not unwarranted. The fact that we still have only 
inconclusive conclusions with respect to this hypothesis does not mean that the 
opposite of the hypothesis is true. Yet some social scientists speak as if this were 
the case and have even publicly censured me for suggesting an alternative to 
purely environmental hypotheses of intelligence differences. Scientific inves- 
tigation proceeds most effectively by means of what Platt has called “strong 
inference, pitting alternative hypotheses that lead to different predictions 
against one another and then putting the predictions to an empirical test. 

Learning ability and IQ . 

* article also dealt with my theory of two broad categories of mental 
abilities, which I call intelligence (or abstract reasoning ability). and associative 
learning ability. These types of ability appear to be distributed differently in 
various social classes and facial groups. While large racial and social class 
differences are found for intelligence, there are practically negligible differences 
among these groups in associative learning abilities, such as memory span and 
serial and paired-associate rote learning. 

Research should be directed at delineating still other types of abilities and at 
discovering how the particular strengths in each individual’s pattern of abilities 
can be most effectively brought to bear on school learning and on the attainment 
of occupational skills. By pursuing this path, I believe we can discover the means 
by which the reality of individual differences need not mean educational rewards 
for some children and utter frustration and defeat for others. . : . 

III. THE IMPLICATIONS OF RACE DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION 

Since educators have at least officially assumed that race and social class 
differences in scholastic performance are not associated with any genetic differ- 
ences in growth rates or patterns of mental abilities but are due entirely to 
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discrimination, prejudice* inequality of educational opportunity, and factors in 
the child’s home environment and peer culture, we have collectively given little 
if any serious thought to whether we would do anything differently if we knew 
in fact that all educational differences were not due solely to these environmental 
factors 

There have been and still are obvious environmental inequities and injustices 
which have disfavored minorities, particularly Negroes, Mexiean-Am erica ns, and 
American Indians. Progress has been made and is continuing to be made to 
improve these conditions. But there is no doubt still a long way to go, and the 
drive toward further progress in this direction should be given top priority in 

our national effort. s 

Education is one of the chief instruments for approaching this goal. Every 
child should receive the best education that our current knowledge and technology 
can provide. This should not imply that we advocate the same methods or the 
same expectations for all children. There are large individual differences in 
rates of mental development, in patterns of ability, in drives and interests. These 
differences exist even among children of the same family. The good parent does 
his best to make the most of each child’s strong points and to help him on his 
weak points but not make these the crux of success or failure. The school must 
regard each child, and the differences among children, in much the same way as 
a good parent should do. ; . . • „ : , 

I believe we need to find out the extent to which individual differences, social 
class differences, and race difference in rates of cognitive development and differ- 
ential patterns of relative strength and weakness in various types of ability are 
attributable to genetically conditioned biological growth factors. The answer to 
this question might imply differences in our approach to improving the education 
of all children, particularly those we call the disadvantaged, for many of whom 

school is now a frustrating and unrewarding experience. . 

Individuals should be treated in terms of their individual characteristics and 
not in terms of their group membership. This is the way of a democratic society, 
and educationally it is the only procedure that makes any sense. Individual 
variations within any large socially defined group are always much greater than 
the average differences between groups. There is overlap between groups in the 
distributions of aU psychological characteristics that we know anything about. 
But dealing with children as individuals is not the greatest problem. It, is in our 
concern about the fact that when we do so, we have a differentiated educational 
program and children of different socially identifiable groups may not be pro- 
portionately represented in different programs. This is the “hang-up” of many 
persons today and this is where our conceptions of equal opportunity are most 
likelv to go awry and become misconceptions. , , V’ ' 

Group racial and social class differences are first of all individual differences, 
but the causes of the group differences may not be the same as of the individual 
differences. This is what we must find out, because the prescription of remedies 

for our educational ills could depend on the answer. _ 

Bet me give one quite hypothetical example. We know that among middle- 
class white children, learning to read by ordinary classroom _inst ruction is 
related to certain psychological developmental characteristics. Educators call 
it “readiness.” These characteristics of readiness appear at different ages for 
different kinds of learning, and at any given age there are considerable individual 
differences among children, even among siblings reared within the same family. 
These developmental differences, in middle-class white children, are largely 
conditioned by genetic factors. If we try to begin a child too early in reading 
instruction, he will experience much greater difficulty than if we waited until 
we saw more signs of “readiness.” Lacking readiness, he may even become 
so frustrated as to “turn off” on reading, so that he will then have an emotional 
block toward reading later on when he should- have the optimal readiness. The 
readiness can then not be fully tapped. The child would have been better off 
had we postponed reading instruction for six months or a year, and occupied 
him during this time with other interesting activities for which, he was ready. 
Chances are he would be a better reader at, say, 10 or 11 years of -age for having 
started a year later, when he could catch on to reading with relative ease and 
avoid the Unnecessary frustration. It is very doubtful in this case that some 
added “enrichment” to his preschool environment would have made him learn 
to read much more easily a year earlier. If this is largely a matter of biological 
maturation, then the time at which a child is taught in terms of his own schedule 
of development becomes important. If, on <fche other hand, it is largely a matter 
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of preschool environmental enrichment, then the thing to do is to go to work 
on the preschool environment so as to make all children equally ready for reading 
in the first grade. If a child's difficulty is the result of both factors, then a 
combination of both enrichment and optimal developmental sequencing should 
be recommended. 

There is a danger that some educators' fear of being accused of racial dis- 
crimination could become so misguided as to work to the disadvantage of many 
minority children. Should we deny differential educational treatments to children 
when such treatment will maximize the benefits they receive from schooling, just 
because differential treatment might result in disproportionate representation 
of different racial groups in various programs? I have seen instances where Negro 
children were denied special educational facilities commonly given to white 
children with learning difficulties, simply because school authorities were re- 
luctant to single out any Negro children, despite their obvious individual needs, 
to be treated, any differently from the majority of youngsters in the school. There 
was no hesitation about singling out white children who needed special attention. 
Many Negro children of normal and superior scholastic potential are consigned 
to classes in which one-fourth to one-third of their classmates have IQs below 75, 
which is the usual borderline of educational mental retardation. The majority 
of these educationally retarded children benefit little or not at all from instruction 
in the normal classroom, but require -special attention in smaller classes that 
permit a high degree of individualized and small group instruction. Their presence 
in regular classes creates unusual difficulties for the conscientious teacher and 
detracts from the optimal educational environment for children of normal ability. 
Yet there is reluctance to provide special classes for these educationally retarded 
children if they are Negro or Mexican-American. The classrooms of predominantly 
minority schools often have 20 to 30 percent of such children, which handicaps the 
teacher's efforts on behalf of her other pupils in the normal range of IQ. The 
more able minority children are thereby disadvantaged in the classroom in 
ways that are rarely imposed on white children for whom there are more diverse 
facilities. Differ€uces in rates of mental development and in potentials for various 
types of learning will not disappear by being ignored. It is up to biologists and 
psychologists to discover their causes, and it is up to educators to create a diver- 
sity of instructional arrangements best suited to the full range of educational 
differences that we find in our population. Many environmentally caused dif- 
ferences can be minimized or eliminated, given the resources and the will of 
society. The differences that remain are a challenge for public education. The 
challenge will be met by making available more ways and means for children 
to benefit from schooling. This, I am convinced, can come about only through 
a greater recognition and understanding of the nature of human differences.'' 

It is for this reason that I call upon your Committee to set aside funds under 
Section 10 of H.R. 17846 to investigate methods of coping educationally with 
individual and group variability and for an impartial, in-depth study of the 
effects of classroom desegregation on the educational process. I feel strongly 
that such basic cause-and-effect research must be done as an essential part of the 
task of ameliorating out nation's grave educational problems. 

Dr. Jensen. As an educational researcher, I am particularly con- 
cerned with section 10 of the bill, which deals with the evaluation and 
assessment of the educational outcomes of enforced integration and the 
achievement of racial balance in the public schools. 

One of the major premises upon which the act is predicated is that 
racial isolation, per se , is detrimental to the education of minority 
children and that by achieving racial balance, educational achievement 
will be improved. This premise is a hope which I share, but it is 
not a proven fact. Therefore,! believe more emphasis should be placed 
on the research and evaluation section of the bill. 

I will spell this out in a little more detail shortly. 

Recent comprehensive reviews of research on the effects of racial 
composition of schools and classes come to conclusions which are highly 
ambiguous ancl inconclusive regarding the causal relationship between 
racial composition of the student body and scholastic performance. 
Most of this research to date has already been quite comprehensively 
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reviewed by Nancy St. John of Harvard University in a lengthy 
article in the February 1970 issue of the Review of Educational 
Research. 

Her review supports my conclusion, which is that we have no 
scientifically or statistically substantial conclusions at this time re- 
garding the effect on scholastic achievement of racial composition of 

schools and classes. . . 

I personally favor racial integration and I hopefully believe it is 
coming about. As an educator, I am concerned that it come about in 
such a way a9 to be of benefit to the schooling of all children. Achiev- 
ing racial balance, while viewed by many of us as desirable for moral, 
ethical and social reasons, will not solve existing educational problems ; 
it will create new ones, and I am anxious that we provide the means 
for fully and objectively assessing them and for discovering the means 
of solving them; . 

I am quite convinced, on the basis of massive research evidence 
that the educational abilities and needs of the majority of white 
and Negro children are sufficiently different at this present time in 
our history that both groups — and particularly the more disadvan- 
taged group — can be cheated out of the best education we now know 
how to provide in our schools, if uniformity rather than diversity of 
instructional approaches becomes the rule. 

In attempting to achieve racial balance in schools, I think we can 
predict without any doubt that there will be differing degrees of 
success in various programs. I think it is very essential that we have 
the kind of research connected with the program that will permit us 
to ferret out those conditions under which greater degrees of success 

are achieved. . . 

To insure the development of integrated education that could make 
it a just and valid program for all children, therefore, I urge that 
this committee seriously consider the addition to the bill of a directive 
iu section 10 that a major proportion of the research funds provided 
for evaluation shall be used for a scientifically valid, objective ex- 
amination of the educational effects of compulsory school 
desegregation. 

I further suggest that the technical requirements of the needed 
research are probably beyond the personnel and facilities of most 
school systems and that major studies should be conducted by, or in 
consultation with, properly equipped research institutions under 
federal support. 

I believe I am probably more aware than many educators of the 
technical problems involved in evaluating the effects of school integra- 
tion. I have been intimately connected with the evaluation of school 
integration in Berkeley, Calif. Berkeley, as you may know, is the first 
city in the United States of over 100,000 population that^ has had 
complete school desegregation by means of two-way busing in a com- 
munity in which 40 percent of the children are minority children. I 
believe that examination of this program would be highly valuable 
and enlightening to the entire Nation. . 

The evaluation of the program is off to an excellent start in that 
we have probably the best baseline data prior to integration that 
has ever been collected in school system, and the integration program 
has been underway for 2 years now. 
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So far, there lias been no real follow-up evaluation, but I would 
suggest that this can be done and should be done in Berkeley as well 
as in other places. I think the model for evaluation that has been set 
in Berkeley could well be applied in other places. 

Mr. Pucinski. What have the preliminary studies shown on that 
experiment ? 

Dr. Jensen. As I have said, there has been no real preliminary 
study: We spent half a year collecting baseline data in the spring of 
1968. This was done under a plan that was very thoroughly worked 
out by a number of persons at the University of California in co- 
operation with the school district to design what we hoped would be 
the most definitive evaluation ever made of the effects of school 
integration. The Berkeley situation made it a “natural” for thi9 kind 
of evaluation. 

The community supported the integration program. The schools 
had prepared for it for some 5 years. This would have been an ex- 
cellent opportunity to evaluate the effects. Unfortunately, the evalua- 
tion was not continued into the second year. It was not continued 
from the first year. All we have are these excellent baseline data. 

The program was discontinued in the midst of the testing after 
the fir 9 t year of integration, partly as a result of my controversial 
article in the Harvard Educational Review. Since I was in charge 
of this study for the university, certain groups in Berkeley wished 
the study to be discontinued. In fact, someone proposed at a school 
board meeting that all the data we collected me previous year be 
destroyed. It has not been destroyed. It is still in existence at the 
university. It is under analysis and always will be there as a baseline 
for future comparisons. 

As I’ve said, I think it is probably the most excellent set of data 
ever collected in any school system. 

Mr. Pucinski. What was it they objected to ? 

Dr. Jensen. I think that they objected to the fact that in my 
Harvard Educational Review article I expressed the opinion that 
the question of genetic racial differences in mental abilities was still 
an open question scientifically ; that it has not been settled ; that it is 
an important question for future research. Because I do not take 
a dogmatic stand on this I think l am persona non grata to dogmatists 
at both extremes on this question. 

Mr. Pucins ki . Did the base material you had collected in 1968 in 
your judgment indicate at the point that you were in this evaluation 
any basis to either support or refute your contentions i 

Dr. Jensen. These data would not, no, because they were not di- 
rected toward this purpose. Very special kinds of data have to be 
cnPected for the purpose of researching the question of genetic racial 
differences. , 

I believe this particular issue was a non sequitur with respect to the 
question of segregation or integration, which to me depends upon 
moral, ethical, and social considerations and not on whether there are 
or are not genetic racial differences. I don’t see that genetic. racial dif- 
ferences contradict school integration, which I favor. 

Mr. Pucinski. Well, the thing which I was trying to find out was 
why they would abruptly discontinue a research project that you, as 
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a director of the project, indicate had great promise as giving us some 
answers to this whole question. 

Dr. Jensen. I was simplv told, rather apologetically by *he school 
authorities, that since the Berkeley school system is a political unit 
and not a research institute, that they had to be sensitive to political 
considerations in the community, and therefore the study would have 
to be discontinued. So the university withdrew from the study at the 
schools’ request and the schools have continued some evaluation on 
their own, but it has been inadequate in my opinion. No definitive 
reports have been made as a result. 

This leads to my belief that most school systems are ill-equipped 
to evaluate their own programs. I think the level of technical com- 
petence in research and statistics and the computer facilities necessary 
for this kind of evaluation are not to be found in most school. districts. 
It is for this reason that I call upon your committee to set aside funds 
under section 10 of H.R. 17846 to investigate methods of coping edu- 
cationally with individual and group variability and for an impartial, 
in-depth study of the effects of classroom desegregation on the educa- 
tional process. 

I feel strongly that such basic cause-and-effect research must be 
done as an essential part of the tasks of ameliorating our Nation’s 
grave educational problems. 

I think that concludes the formal part of my statement. The middle 
section of my paper contains supporting material for the position 
that I am taking. 

Mr. Pucinski. Dr. Jensen, in view of the absence of the data that 
you suggest is not available, what is the evaluation of this legislation 
before us other than the suggestion you made to spell out in section 10 
a greater amount of funds for this sort of evaluation? What is your 
evaluation of the rest of the bill ? 

Dr. Jensen. My evaluation of the bill, as I have read it, is a favor- 
able one. I believe it should be predicated on the hope, rather than 
as a stated fact, that racial integration will improve scholastic achieve- 
ment. I do not believe that it is wise to promise delivery of goods that 
we have no assurance can be delivered simply by virtue of integration 
itself. 

I favor integration, but I think it involves problems that will have 
to be solved at the level of the problems themselves, and these prob- 
lems cannot be solved unless they are fully assessed and comparative 
studies are made in various school systems where various programs 
are attempted to see which ones work more successfully. 

I favor great diversity in attempts to solve educational problems at 
this particular stage of our ignorance in this field. Since compensatory 
education has not met the promise that had been held up for it, I think 
it would be a shame to put forth further promises based on research 
that at present is inadequate to support claims that racial desegrega- 
tion by itself will have any marked educational effects on scholastic 
achievement. 

Mr. Pucinski. I am sure there will be more questions as we move 
along. 

Dr. van den Haag, your entire statement will go into the record 
also and we will let you proceed in any manner you wish, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Dr. van den IIaag. Let me express my gratitude for being given 
the opportunity to be heard on the very important bill before you. 
(The prepared statement of Dr. van den Haag follows:) 

Statement of Dr. Ernest A an Den IIaag, Professor of Social Philosophy, 

New York University 

i. introduction 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Ernest van den Haag. 
I am a Professor of Social Philosophy at New York University, a lecturer at the 
New School for Social Research in psychology and sociology, and a psycho- 
analyst in private practice. 1 received an M.A. degree from the University of 
Iowa, and a Ph. D. degree from New York University. I also have studied In Eu- 
rope, at the Sorbonne (the University of Paris), the University of Florence, and 
the University of Naples. I have lectured at Harvard and Yale Universities. I am 
a member of the Society of Applied Psychoanalysis, Fellow American Sociological 
Association, Royal Economic Society, and New York Academy of Sciences : I am 
a Guggenheim Fellow (1967). 

I am the author of Education as an Industry and the co-author of The Fabric 
of Society. I have published nearly 70 scientific articles in my fields, appearing 
in professional journals and encyclopedias as well as chapters in books, e.g., 
“Psychoanalysis and its Discontents,” appearing in Psychoanalysis, Scientific 
Method and Philosophy, and “Genuine and Spurious Integration,” appearing in 
Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences. I have delivered the Freud Memorial 
Lecture to the Philadelphia Psycho-analytic Association (“Psychoanalysis and 
Utopia”). 

My work mostly concerns study of the relationship of groups. Research in the 
field of social dynamics analyzes the causes of the formation of groups (includ- 
ing classroom groups or student groups) and how group members relate to others 
Such studies are directly applicable to predict the educational result of com- 
pulsory congregation in schools. 

On the basis of those studies, I appear today to question the validity of the 
purpose which the Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, H.R. 17846, is intended 
to serve. Essentially the bill seeks to end what is called racial isolation— defined 
as more than 50% minority attendance in a single classroom. It is the purpose 
of the bill as expressed in Section 2 to improve the quality of education in the 
United States by increasing the degree of compulsory classroom integration be- 
tween the races. But it is simply assumed, without actual evidence, that Integra- 
tion will be educationally and psychologically beneficial. ’ 

This'legislation before' the Committee assumes fundamentally that academi- 
cally and socially effective classroom groups can be formed by putting Vack 
and white students together in larger numbers in a single classroom regard- 
less of their wishes and, that this will improve their education and decrease 
the differences as well as hostilities which now exist between them. Yet such an 
enforced congregation of two identifiable racial groups, one deprived in relation 
to the other, does not diminish, but rather increases the divisive forces which now 
exist between these students and the consequent increase in classroom tension 
leads to a substantial decrease in the educational accomplishment of both groups 
and multiplies the disciplinary problems which detract from the essential student 
attention required for effective study. 

If such integration is compelled, as this bill proposes to do, it will injure rather 
than assist the future educational accomplishment of the nation’s schools. 

The blacks who will feel humiliated by their low performance relative to white 
children— be it owed to genetic, economic, subcultural or familv conditions— are 
likely to react with redoubled hostility to white pupils, teachers and institutions — 
to schooling as a whole. It will be labeled "irrelevant” 

H. GROUP MEMBERSHIP AKD INDIVIDUAL IDENTITY 

(1) Every individual needs to identify with a particular group. Such an 
identification is essential for the development of personality. This is clearly 
expressed by Dr. Glaister A. Elmer (Michigan State College) in “Identification 
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as a Social Concept” ( Sociology and Social Research, Yol. 39, No. 2 (1954), pp. 

103-109). . „ . „ 

"The social psychologists, however, ‘. . . should start first by relating the indi- 
vidual to his reference and membership groups and then proceed to the tiner 
details of personality problems.’ ... In the binding in-group formation, the real 
identifications of individual members are anchored in the group. A sense of 
solidarity is generated in them as a natural process which manifests itself in 
actual behavior. In other words, as a group is formed, or as individuals become 
members of the group, the social process of integration is taking place. Besides 
the individual members of the group, the integration binds the social values and 
goals, the psychic characteristics, and the in-group symbols with which the 
individual members become identified. The social identification which evolves 
thus constitutes the basis of the group solidarity from which results observable, 

measurable behavior. ... ... ., 

“. . . There must be a personal consciousness of ‘belonging’ or ‘being a part 
which is reflected in the opinions and behavior of the persons concerned. Group 
membership identification implies not an individual’s reaction toward a group, 
but his reaction as a functioning element of the group.” ... 

(2) Men react selectively to their fellow men. This preferential association is 
based upon observable differences, among them overt physical differences and 
similarities, which form the focal point for group orientation and group identi- 
fication. Professor George A. Lundberg (University of Washington; past president 
of the American Sociological Association) writes in ‘‘Some Neglected Aspects of 
the ‘Minorities’ Problem” (Modem Age, Summer, 1958, pp. 285-297) : 

“. . . In every society men react selectively to their fellow men, in the sense of 
seeking the association of some and avoiding the association of others. Selective 
association is necessarily based on some observable differences between those 
whose association we seek and those whose association we avoid. The differences 
which are the basis of selective association are of an indefinitely large variety, of 
all degrees of visibility and subtlety, and vastly different in social consequences. 
Sex. age, marital condition, religion, socioeconomic status, color, size, shape, 
health, morals, birth, breeding, and B.O.— the list of differences is endless and 
varied, but all the items have this in common ; (1) they are observable; and (2) 
they are significant differences to those who react selectively to people with the 
characteristics in question. It is. therefore, wholly absurd to try to ignore, deny 
or talk out of existence these differences Just because we do not approve of some 
of their social results. . . 

Professor Lundberg with an associate also studied high school students in 
Seattle, Washington, to find out the determinants of their preferential associa- 
tions in leadership, work, dating, and friendship. Lundberg reported in ‘ Selec- 
tive Association Among Ethnic Groups in a High School Population” ( American 
Sociological Review, VoL 17, No. 1 ( 1952) ) . He found : 

“. . . every ethnic group showed a preference for its own members in each of the 
four relationships covered by the question. 

“. . . ethnocentrism or prejudice is not confined to the majority of the dominant 
group 

“. . . A certain amount of ethnocentrism is a normal and necessary ingredient 
of all group life, i.c., it is the basic characteristic that differentiates one group 
from another and thus is fundamental to social structure. Ethnocentrism (‘dis- 
crimination.’ ‘prejudice’ ) is, therefore, not in itself necessarily to be regarded as a 
problem. It is rather a question of determining what degree of it (a) is functional 
for social survival and satisfaction under given conditions, or at least (b) is 
not regarded by a society as a problem in the sense of requiring community action. 
The amount of discrimination that has been shown to exist in the present study, 
for example, is not incompatible with the peaceful and efficient functioning of 
the institution in question. . .” 

There are a substantial number of studies reported in social science literature 
which indicate that the attitudes reported in Lnndberg’s study of Seattle, 
Washington, are not confined to that particular city. Indeed, social scientists 
find in all areas where groups of diverse origin and appearance come into 
contact, some degree of race preference and selective association is manifested 

by the various groups. ' , 

(3) At one time it was assumed that certain areas of the world were free 
from race prejudice. Hawaii and Brazil were often cited as examples of interracial 
“alohas” where all race prejudice had disappeared. More careful students of 
these areas have found that despite a superficial interracial harmony, racial 
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preferences and prejudices are manifested in both these areas. In ‘‘Racial 
Attitudes in Brazil” ( American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 54, No. 5 (1949), pp. 
402-408), Dr. Emilio Willems described color prejudice in the city of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, as manifested in a series of interviews carried out among nyddle and 
upper-class whites. Dr. Willems found. 

“. . . Of the 245 advertisers, 194 were interviewed about the reasons for 
their unfavorable attitude toward Negro servants. In this interview, 48 were 
unable to give any clear answer, but they found their own attitude ‘very 
natural.’ 18 advertisers did not accept Negro servants because of presumed 
lack of cleanliness ; 30 thought black housemaids were always thieves ; 14 
alleged instability and lack of assiduity ; and 12 said only that they were used 
to white servants and therefore did not wish to engage colored ones. Seven 
persons precluded Negroes because of the contact they would have with tlieir 
young children. There were a few other reasons, such as ‘race odor/ ‘had 
character/ ‘laziness/ ‘carelessness/ and other imperfections that were ascribed 
to Negro servants. 

“. . . There are many situations in social life where white people refuse to be 
seen with Negroes. In such public places as high-class hotels, restaurants, or 
casinoes, fashionable clubs and dances, Negroes are not desired, and there are 
few whites who dare to introduce Negro friends or relatives into such places. 
This discrimination was strongly resented by middle-class Negroes. On the other 
hand, those Negroes complained bitterly of the contemptuous attitudes that 
middle-class mulattoes assumed toward them. 

. . Yet our inquiry led to some other interesting results. In 23 out of 36 
cases the questionnaires contained references to formal associations of all kinds 
from which Negroes were excluded. Usually these associations are clubs main- 
tained by the upper-class families of the city. Though there does no!* exist any 
reference to Negro members in club statutes, these are rarely admitted . . .” 

In “Stereotypes, Norms and Interracial Behavior in Sao Paulo, Brazil” 
(American Sociological Review , Vol. 22, No. 0 (1957) ), Professors Roger Bastide 
and Pierre van den Berghe found on the basis of a questionnaire given to 580 
white students from five different teachers’ colleges in Sao Paulo, Brazil, that: 

‘•Stereotypes against Negroes and mulattoes are widespread. Seventy-five per 
cent of the sample accept twenty-three or more stereotypes against Negroes. No 
one rejects all stereotypes against Negroes . . . Mulattoes are judged inferior 
or superior to whites on the same traits as Negroes but somewhat lower per- 
centages. The most widely accepted stereotypes are lack of hygiene (accepted 
by 91 per cent), physical unattractiveness (87 per cent), superstition (80 per 
cent), lack of financial foresight (77 per cent), lack of a morality (76 per cent), 
aggressiveness (73 per cent), laziness (72 per cent), lack of persistence at work 
(62 per cent), sexual' ‘perversity’ (57 per cent), and exhibitionism (50 per cent).” 

(4) Strong patterns of racial preference emerge in pre-school children — even 
as early as 2% years of age. In “Evidence Concerning the Genesis of Interracial 
Attitudes” (The American Anthropologist , Vol. 48, No. 4 1946) ), Dr. Mary Ellen 
Goodman investigated the age at which racial attitudes become manifest. Fifteen 
Negro and twelve white children, ranging in age at the beginning of the study 
from 2-9 to 4-4 and who attended a bi-racial nursery school were studied. Dr. 
Goodman noted that “awareness of one’s racial identity may be regarded as 
one facet of that consciousness of self which is gradually achieved during the 
first three or four years of life,” and “preliminary analysis leads to the belief 
that these children of approximately 3 to 4% years were in the process of 
becoming aware of race differences/’ 

The early genesis of racial attitudes has been confirmed in other studies in 
“well-integrated” , areas where there is an absence of overt racial hostility and 
legal racial segregation. Drs. Catherine Landreth and Barbara C. Johnson con- 
ducted such a study in the child care centers of Berkeley, Oakland, and San 
Francisco, California, and reported in “Young Children’s Responses to a Picture 
and Inset Test Designed to Reveal Reactions to Persons of Different Skin Color” 
( Child Development, VoL 24, No. 1, (1953)). They concluded that “patterns of 
response to persons of different skin color are present as early as three years and 
become accentuated during the succeeding two years.” 

Drs. Marion Radke, Gene Sutherland and Pearl Rosenberg studied the racial 
attitudes of children in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ( Sociometry , Vol. 13, No. 2, 
1953). 

They found “the white children in all the situations and at all ages (seven to 
thirteen years) expressed strong preference for their own racial group. This is 
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particularly the case when their choices between Negro and white children 
as friends are on an abstract or wish level.” 

(5) Some sociologists contend that Negroes would suffer far more from racial 
integration than from racial segregation. Thus Professor Ichheiser * notes that 
“. . . if the Negroes would refuse to identify themselves consciously with the 
Negroes as a subgroup, then they would develop a kind of collective neurosis, as 
do other minorities, too; for the conscious ‘we’ would in case of such an attitude 
be persistently in conflict with the unconscious ‘we,’ and this inner split would 
inevitably reflect itself in different pathological distortions of the Negro 
nprsoQ&litv* 

For contrast, Allison Davis (Racial Status and Personality Development, The 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 57, Oct 1943) noted . . where the social group of the 
racially subordinate individual is highly organized and integrated, as in the Little 
Italies or Chinatowns, or in many Southern Negro cpmmunities, its members 
will usually have relatively less psychological conflict over their racial status. 
Similarly, Mozelle Hill (“A Comparative Study of Race Attitudes in the All 
Negro Community in Oklahoma," Phylon, 1946) noted that Negroes raised and 
educated in an all-Negro community tend to have “a much higher regard for 
Negroes,” and are more favorable in their expression toward their own race. 

Tf t “PSYCHOLOGICAL INJUBY” ARGUMENT IK BUPBEME COUBT 

As one of the main grounds for decision in the 1954 school desegregation case 
(Brown v. Board of Education ), the Supreme Court of the United States as- 
serted that (347 U.S. 483, 494) : . ' ' . „ 

“To separate [children in grade and high schools] from others of similar age 
and qualifications solely because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as 
to their status in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone. The effect of this separation on their educational 
opportunities was well stated by a finding in the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs : 

“ ‘Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored children. The impact is greater when it has 
the sanction of the law; for the policy of separating the races is usually 
interpreted as denoting the inferiority of the negro group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a child to learn. Segregation with the 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tendency to [retard] the educational and 
mental development of Negro children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racial [ly] integrated school system.’ 
“Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at the time 
of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by modern authority.” 
(Emphasis added; footnote omitted.) _ 

In footnote 11 of Brown v. Board of Education, supra, the Supreme Court 
quoted a number of social science materials alleged to demonstrate the psycho- 
logical injury basic to its reversal of Plessy vs. Ferguson. Similar materials were 
quoted in an appendix to Appellant’s Brief signed by a number of prominent social 

scientists. _ .. _ ■ : ; .... .. 

Professor Kenneth B. Clark has testified in three of the actions that led to the 
Brown decision. His testimony is part of the record in Brown and also con- 
tributed importantly to the assertions of the social scientists in the appendix to 
Appellant’s Brief and to those mentioned in footnote 11 of Brown. Clark main- 
tained that he as well as others have shown the existence of psychological injury 
owing to segregation. • , 

In the South Carolina case Briggs v. Elliot (Professor Clark employed the 
fturrto method and reached the same conclusions in the Delaware and Virginia 
cases which are also part of the Brown record). Professor Clark explained that 
he had shown Negro and white dolls (or drawings thereof) to Negro children in 
a segregated public school and, having ascertained that they distinguished white 
from Negro people, asked them, in effect, which doll they preferred, and which 
one “looks like you.” Ten-(later in the testimony, nine) out of sixteen Negro 
children picked the white doll as the one that “looked like you.” Professor Clark 
concluded that “these children . . . have been definitely harmed in the develop- 
ment of their personalities.” He knew, of course, that the question before the 
court was whether school segregation had harmed the children and testified: 

•Ichheiser, “Socio-psychological and Cultural Factors In Race Relations,” American 
Journal o/ Sociology, Vol. 54, No. 5 (1949), 
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“My opinion is that a fundamental effect of segregation is basic confusion in the 
individuals and their concepts about themselves conflicting in their self images. 
That seemed to be supported by tbe results of these sixteen children • . - - -l-ue 
syntax is obscure, but the sense is not Professor Clark testified (1) that sei gre- 
gation caused the harm he found, (or at least played a “fundamental role ) , (2) 
later on that this is “consistent with previous results which 

testine over 300 children” ; (3) finally, “and this result was confirmed in Claren- 
don County.’* Elsewhere Professor Clark asseverates: “Proof that state imposed 
segregation inflicts > injuries upon the Negro had to come from the social 

^ProfessOTClark mentioned to the court that he had made previous experiments 
“consistent” with those he entered into the record Howev er, these previoua ex- 
periments were not themselves ever entered into the record for good reason as 

W Tbey ted been published, however* 134 Negro children in segregated schools 
in Arkansas and 119 Negro children in unsegregated nursery and Public schools 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, about evenly divided by sex, were tested. . 

Black and white dolls were presented, and the children were asked .toindicate 
the “nice” and the “bad” one, as well as the one ‘that looks like you. Profe^ior 
Clark concluded that “. . . the children in the northern mixed-school, situation 
do not differ from children in the southern segregated schools to either their 
knowledge of racial differences or their racial identification, except that 
“ . the southern children in segregated schools are less pronounced in toeir 

preference for the white doll, compared to the northern [unsegregated] children s 
definite preference for this doll. Although Still in a minority, ^ 
of southern children, compared to northern, prefer to play with the colored fioll 
or think that it is a ‘nice’ doll.” * The tables presented by Professor Clark bear 
out as much. Table 4“ moreover, shows that a significantly higher Percentage of 
Negro children when asked “give me the doll that looks Hke you gave the white 
doll in tbe nonsegregated schools — 39 per cent as opposed to 29 per cent in the 

Thus. Professor Clark misled the courts. His “previous results” are not con- 
sistent” with those entered in the court record, though he assured the court 
that they are. Actually, his 1 ‘previous results’* clearly contradict those submitted 
in his sworn testimony. Compared, the response of Negro children in segregated 
and in^msegregated 7 schools show that Negro children ^gregated^ schools 
“ere less pronounced in their preference for the mktfe doll and more often 
think of the colored dolls as “nice” or identify with them^whereas if segr^a- 
tion were harmful and the harm were shown by his tests, as Professor Clark 
asserts, the Negro children to the segregated schools would Imvc teen^more 
pronounced in their preference for the white dolL IfProfeesor Clarks tests do. 
demonstrate any psychological injury to connection with segregation, they, dem- 
onstrate that there is more injury to unsegTegated Negro children and 
to segregated Negro children. Yet Professor Clark told the coart feat his tests 
ted shown that “segregation inflicts injuries upon the Negro. He did so .by 
presenting only the tests with the segregated Negro children and ignoring the 
tests he had himself undertaken previously to desegregated and segregated 

schools with a far greater number of children. ! ! ; 

IV. OBJECTIONS TO PROFESSOR CLABK’B EXPERIMENT 

So far I have proceeded on the assumpttion that Clark's general method is 
capable of showing something about segregation. This is doubtful. _ 

Whatever Professor Clark demonstrated about the personality of segregated 
Negro children could be due to general prejudice to the community rather than 

1 Clark, ‘desegregation, an Appraisal S The Evidence.’’ Journal of Social Issues, No. 4, 
P ‘ » ciarkf “Racial Identification and Preference In Negro Children,” READINGS IN SOCIAL 

'ssKKStf v : ?•« *«* <? «&*»» aar s 

ss f i c s;i. a s*rss,si?r 3s 

of thP dltference In average age, and the small size of theClarendon 
Professor Clark In comparing the two groups described in his ptevlOM teslj with each 
other rather than with the Clarendon group. However, since it is possible after all that 
Se effete of Baffin “ arf with age, and particularly with length of schooling, com- 
petent studies should take this into account. 

* Op. Cit, supra, note 2. 
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to segregation, or even to circumstances not affecting Negroes specifically. Pro- 
fessor Clark is confusing on the sources of damage, though insisting that seg- 
regation is “fundamental.” Tests on white ehilden, or on Jewish and Christian 
children, were not presented. Such tests would be needed to indicate whether 
•the damage was general (there may be a general confusion of self-images in our 
culture, a “crisis of identity”) ; or restricted to minorities; or restricted to 
Negro children. (That whatever damage can be demonstrated by his methods 
is not restricted to segregated Negro children Professor Clark proved, if he 
proved anything ; indeed although he misled the court on this matter. Pro- 
fessor Clark’s tests show that segregation decreases and congregation, even 
when not compulsory, increases the damage to Negro children.) 

However, no proof whatever was presented to indicate that preference for, 
or identification with, a doll different in color from oneself indicates personality 
disturbance. I wrote on this point : 7 

“Suppose dark-haired white children were to identify blonde dolls as nice ; 
or suppose, having the choice, they identified teddy bears as nice rather than 
any dolls. Would this prove injury owing to (nonexistent) segregation from 
blondes? Or communal prejudice against humans? Professor Clark’s logic sug- 
gests that it would. 

“Control tests — which unfortunately were not presented — might have estab- 
lished an alternative explanation for the identification of white with nice, and 
black with bad : in our own culture and in many others, including cultures where 
white people are unknown, black has traditionally been the color of evil, death, 
sorrow, and fear. People are called blackguards or blackhearted when considered 
evil ; and children fear darkness. In these same cultures, white is the color of 
happiness, joy, and innocence. We need not speculate on why this is so to assert 
that it is a fact and that it seems utterly unlikely that it originated with segre- 
g'ation (though it may have contributed to it). Professor Clark’s findings then 
can be explained without any reference to injury by segregation or by prejudice. 
The ‘scientific’ evidence for this injury is no more ‘scientific’ than the evidence 
presented in favor of racial prejudice.” 

I can only list some of the many other objections that could be raised against 
the Clark experiment (1) The subjects were neither randomized nor stratified 
properly by age, sex, economic, religious, residential and other criteria; (2) No 
controls with white children in segregated and unsegregated environments; (3) 
No controls with Negro children in Negro cultures ( e.g . Africa) which might have 
had the same results, thus showing that it does not depend on prejudice, let 
alone segregation ; (4) No controls with objects other than white and black 
dolls; (5) No evidence presented that doll tests show any correlation with 
personality disturbance; (6) No evidence about the type of alleged disturbance 
and what it means psychiatrically. 

Professor Clark has published a book since his testimony, relied on by the 
Supreme Court : Prejudice and Your Child. On page 45 tf. the following is stated 
with reference to the more frequent self -identification of Negro children in mixed 
schools with white dolls : 

“On the surface, these findings might suggest that northern Negro children: 
suffer more personality damage from racial prejudice arid discrimination than 
southern Negro children. However, this interpretation would seem to be not 
only superficial but incorrect. The apparent emotional stability of the southern 
Negro child may be indicative only of the fact that through rigid racial segre- 
gation and isolation he has accepted as normal the fact of his inferior social 
status. Such an acceptance is not symptomatic of a healthy personality. The 
emotional turmoil revealed by some of the northern children may be interpreted 
as an attempt on their part to assert some positive aspect of the self.” 

Here Professor Clark starts by speaking of “personality damage” and ends^ 
by speaking of “emotional turmoil.” Clark notwithstanding, it seems more 
likely that “rigid racial segregation and isolation” would make the segregated 
least aware of their status in the eyes of the group from which they are “iso- 
lated” and most likely to identify with each other.* Farther, “acceptance” of an 
“inferior social status” by any group may be morally or politically disturbing^ 
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7 Ross and van den Haag, The Fabric of Society (Harcourt, Brace & World, 1957), pp_ 
165 — 66. 

■ Certainly the theory ot reference groups would lead us to believe so. See Robert SL 
Merton, Social Structure and Social Theory, p. 225 If. 
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but there is no reason to consider it per se a symptom of either “healthy person- 
ality” or sickness. Not all members of castes below brahmins in India are sick, 
nor even all “untouchables.” Clark here confuses his moral views with clinical 
evidence. There is no evidence to show that acceptance of inferior, superior or 
equal status is a symptom of emotional disturbance. 

In his testimony, Professor Clark asserted categorically that when Negro 
children identify with, and prefer, white to colored dolls it means that person- 
ality damage, owing to segregation has occurred. Now that his previous ex- 
periments, not entered into the court records, have been brought to public atten- 
tion, Professor Clark would have to conclude that segregation decreases, and 
congregation increases, the personality damage that is detected by the doll 
tests. For the tests not entered into the court record detect such personality 
damage more often where there is congregation than where there is segregation. 

To avoid this embarrassing result Professor Clark now explains that if 
segregated Negro children prefer white dolls it indeed shows personality damage 
suffered because of segregation. And if nonsegregated children prefer white 
dolls even more frequently it does not show that they suffer more “personality 
damage.” This would be “superficial” and “incorrect.” The fact that segre- 
gated children prefer the white dolls less often than nonsegregated ones now 
shows that they have suffered even deeper personality damage. The fact that 
congregated children prefer the white doll more often suddenly becomes an indi- 
cation of comparative health. 

Which is to say that whatever the outcome of the experiment, it shows that 
there is personality damage owing to segregation. When Negro children identify 
more often with the white doll (North) it is bad and shows psychological injury. 
When they identify less often (segregated South) it is even worse. But wasn’t 
the self-identification of Negro children with the white doll supposed to be 
the very evidence of their confusion and psychological injury? Yes, Clark writes 
now, except when the indent ification occurring less frequently among segregated 
Negro children would indicate that segregation makes for mental health. This 
would be inconvenient. Wherefore when this is the case less frequent identifica- 
tion with the white doll suddenly indicates more psychological damage. 

Just what choice of dolls would have shown that segregation does not harm 
children? None of those available. Whichever doll the children choose would, 
according to Clark’s new interpretation, show that segregation is harmful. What 
can an experiment which supports the same conclusion, regardless of its out- 
come, possibly show? Only the experimenter’s prejudices and his failure to 
grasp the purpose and nature of experimental methods of research. Clearly, Pro- 
fessor Clark’s conclusions do not depend on any of his experiments. For these 
are inconsistent with his conclusions, if they are meaningful at all. None of the 
material which the Supreme Court accepted as probative of injury through seg- 
regation is any more cogent. No injury by segregation per se has been proved by 
any scientific test. 

V. SUMMARY ANI> CONCLUSIONS 

The primary groups to which an individual belongs are his family and his 
peer group. The latter is the group with which the individual identifies himself 
on the basis of a feeling of community, observable physical characteristics, and 
commonly shared emotion. Uater the individual will also become a member of 
such groups as are based on material matters such as membership in a pro- 
fession or persons of a given income level. 

Such group membership is a main factor constituting the individual’s identity 
or personality. It is essential to the normal individual to have a firm feeling 
of belonging to a group. Failure to identify with a group prevents the individual 
from functioning normally. An individual identifies with persons in his own 
environment whom he takes as models accepting some characteristics, de- 
veloping others of the individual’s own, and in this way .building up the essential 
personality of the individual. 

Without such a sense of identity, the mental health of the individual will 
be seriously impaired. Unrealistic identification is a form of insanity. An identity 
once acquired cannot be lost. 

Groups are formed from individuals having common self-identification. In the 
Small child the factors involved will be almost exclusively visual, such as skin 
color ; but as the child grows, other factors of intelligence and achievement will 
play a part, as in joining a football team. In different aspects of activity, the 
individual belongs not to one, but to a series of groups. 
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Group identification must be voluntary. Involuntary placement in a group 
with which the individual does not identify creates hostility. The group ap- 
proval or disapproval is extremely important to identity, and the disapproval 

destroys the individual’s image of himself. . . ■ . . , ,, 

Where ethnic identity is clearly visible, it becomes a matter of considerable 
importance in group relations. The variation in attitude created by differences 
in skin color eidsts in all countries. . . .. ^ 

Group members tend to adhere to group norms, which, if they are within the 
potential of the individual, is of advantage. On the other hand, if the norm 
of the group exceeds the maximum ipotential of the individual, then this gives 
rise to feelings of humiliation, incapacity, and inadequacy which impair his 

motivation. , ' - , , • . 

Contrary to the “psychological evidence” which apparently was accorded great 
weight by the Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Education, scientific tests 
have not proved any injury by segregation per $e. In fact, some sociologists 
contend that Negroes would suffer far more from racial integration than from 

segregation , . 

Under a freedom of choice system for school attendance, as the individual 
increases in age, his willingness and ability successfully to associate , himself 
with other groups would increase, provided there was a generally favorable 
atmosphere and favorable attitude on the part of the superintendent,' principals, 
and teachers, as well as parents. Voluntary mingling would have beneficial effects 
on personality and education. Immediate, total, enforced integration would lead 
to even greater demoralization of Negro pupils than is already taking place, and 
would also lead to lower educational achievement. ; . 

Whatever one may think of the more radical Negro organizations, they have 
captured the emotions and the imagination of a large part of our black popula- 
tion. They have been, particularly with the young people, far more successful 
in that aspect than the old style organizations. High school and college students, 
if they do not join, do certainly admire and support organizations such as the 
Black Panthers and the Nation of Islam. They look up to such figures as Rap 
Brown, Stokeley Carmichael, Eldridge Cleaver, Malcolm !X, et dl. The organiza- 
tions differ among themselves in their methods and to the extent one can discern 
them, in their purposes. But they have one thing in common. They try (and 
largely succeed) to produce a prideful racial identity. They make their followers 
accept that “black is beautiful” and they attract support because they are creat- 
ing a black identity, and pride in it. 

They do this largely by declaring their independence of and, in some cases, 
even hostility to whites. But the hostility here is largely a gesture necessary 
to support the independence and the price. .*;• 

I am not concerned with the justification of such movements. But they clearly 
indicate a psychological need. By gratifying this need, these organizations have 
succeeded to an astonishing extent in rehabilitating members who previously 
suffered from major symptoms of personality disorganization, such as drug addic- 
tion, criminal behavior, general irresponsibility, etc. This is not just to say the 
Panthers do not allow members to take drugs. It is that they make the drugs 
unnecessary; they offer their members a self-image of adequacy that makes 
the resort to drugs unnecessary. The basic ingredient in that self-image is the 
identification with an image of historical/ racial and cultural adequacy, if not 
superiority. . •. ; v'* : . ■ 

I submit that this is what the black minority needs more than anything else. 
It is in this respect that its problem has differed from that of other minorities — 
Irish, Italian, Jewish— and it is this ingredient that a wise and just process 
of education should help provide. Integration, desirable as it may be in the 
end, is possible only if the elements to be' integrated each feel a sense of identity 1 
and a pride in that identity rather than a feeling of inadequacy. 1 For feelings of 
inadequacy produce hostility to those who make one feel inadequate. 1 i ! ; t 

Black students know this. Their behavior itself is evidence for the need it 
tries to f ill All . If one looks at recent happenings in our colleges, one finds that 
there has been a great increase in black '.enrollment in previously largely white 
schools. That increase, fostered by the colleges with the idea of giving blacks 
the benefits of their college life, and education, far from leading to immediate 
integration, has led to the very opposite. Thus, at Vassar College where I served 
as Visiting Professor in 1969, the one demand almost immediately made by the 
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newly-admitted, black students was a separate black dormitory. There were no 
complaints of inhospitality on the part of the white college students. The black 
college students simjfiy wanted to have a place of their own. They wanted to 
cultivate their own identity, lead their own life, elaborate their own traditions. 
They also wanted black teachers and “black oourses. ,, This development has been 
paralleled in almost every college in the country* 

Many colleges have gone so far as to take black students less prepared or 
Qualified than white students. Whatever the motives that led them to do so, it 
is relevant here to point out that the less well prepared students felt necessarily 
left out, and humiliated, when they could not perform as adequately in class 
as their more qualified white fellow students did. They, therefore, were psycho- 
logically compelled to seek to achieve the prestige they had lost in their own 
eyes — which they could not achieve in classroom work— outside the classroom. 
The opportunity was readily at hand. They could, and did, achieve status as 
revolutionary leaders agttinst the “irrelevant” college curriculum in which i they 
were unable to excel. In some cases (with the help of disaffected and masochistic 
whites) they came near destroying the institutions which had recruited them. 

I am fully aware that we are dealing not with colleges but with primary and 
secondary schools. But I am mentioning this history because it is about to be 
repeated in secondary schools. “Those who do not know history are condemned 
to repeat it.” In our high schools we already have a similar development. Y\ hen 
well prepared white students and inadequately prepared black students, in many 
cases coming from underprivileged backgrounds, are compelled to go to school 
together, those who cannot perform well by the standards of the school, neces- 
sarily become hostile to the school which humiliates them, and- to the whites who 
outperform them. They also become discouraged. They are likely to seek outside 
the prestige they lost in school work; and they will be tempted to make up for 
the humiliation suffered by displaying their hostility to whites and insisting on 
their own superiority in activities which undermine the academic and educa- 
tional purposes of the school. : - _ 

This is by no means to say that black and white students should forever 
remain separated or should be separated as a matter of administrative rule. 
On the contrary, what I am, advocating is that they should remain free to select 
the school and the fellow students that in each individual case most fulfill their 
academic and psychological needs. 

I foresee that freedom of choice will lead ultimately to far more integration 
than is now extant, but it will do so slowly. The advantage of that slowness will 
be that blacks will be able to compete both academically and psychologically 
with whites in a way that does not make the school “irrelevant” to them, nor 
psychologically requires them to seek compensation, through subversive or crim- 
inal activities, for the sense of inadequacy that it will generate. , . . 

Much research has been done since the Supreme Court decided (on most dubious 
evidence) that separation is educationally damaging to Negro children. No evi- 
dence confirming this idea has been uncovered. Very little evidence has been of- 
fered to show that integration has been beneficial. Most programs which attempted 
to remedy the comparatively low performance of Negro children attributed to 
inferior schooling have been shown to be ineffective. : ; 

Social scientists, therefore, have reached in many cases the conclusion that 
the inferior performance may be due to factors in very early infancy which, as 
yet, we have found no way of offsetting. Others have insisted that there is evi- 
dence of a genetic difference which may explain the differences in performance, 
at least when the same methods of teaching are used for both groups. 

I wish now to draw the attention of this Committee to an article “Early 
Childhood Intervention- — The ; Social Science, Base of .Institutional Racism” 
by Stephen F. and Joan C. Baratz, appearing in the Harvard, Educational Review 
(February, 1970). The authors maintain, with considerable evidence, that the 
two models that : seek to explain the inferior performance of black children — 
the genetic model and the social pathology model (of which there are many 
varieties referring to the family, the subcultural background, nutrition, etc.) — 
are both unnecessary. The authors maintain that .if there were a deficit not just 
in the actual performance of the children, but in their ability to perform, then 
such models would be required. But in their opinion the low performance of 
Negro children is due to the disinclination of teachers, and*the failure of schools 
to perceive the linguistic and other resources of these children. This failure 
leads schools to insist that Negro children express themselves in a language to 
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which, in their subculture, they are not accustomed and in which they become 
“dumb.” In short, the authors maintain that by insisting that Negro children 
have the same linguistic and other resources as white children and allowing 
them to use only these resources, schools produce the lower performance of 
Negro children. If on the other hand, the authors maintain, the resources actually 
available to Negro children were utilized — as are those actually available to 
white children — then Negro children might be quite as able to perform as white 
children. Thus the low performance of Negro children could be improved only 
by distinct teaching methods and a distinctive curriculum utilizing their sub- 
cultural resources. Needless to say, this would require at least temporary 
separate education. 

I have no personal knowledge that would indicate to me whether the conten- 
tion of the authors is correct They do, however, quote a great amount of research 
that certainly suggests that their thesis is worth exploration. And this is the 
conclusion that I wish to submit to this Committee. 

A great am ount of money has been spent on forced integration. A great deal of 
hostility has been aroused on all sides — certainly race relations are worse than 
they were before 1954 and there is no evidence whatever that compulsory integra- 
tion has led to more academic progress than free choice would have achieved. 
More and more evidence is accumulating that a different Negro subculture exists 
and requires for its utilization distinct methods if the members are to learn what 
the schools are trying to teach. This may indeed require separate training for 
teachers and separation of those pupild who wish to learn and are best able to 
learn by utilizing the resources of their subculture. If there is any sort of genetic 
difference in addition to the subcultural differences this, too, would probably lead 
to different learning and teaching methods. 

lam not suggesting that this Committee should institute the new methods that 
may turn out to be useful. I am, however, suggesting that this Committee should, 
instead of throwing further money into an approach that no one could possibly 
term successful, reserve such money (a) for thorough evaluation of the ap- 
proaches so far tried, and (b) for thorough exploration and experimentation 
with different approaches resting on a variety of competing teaching methods 
with free self selection of pupils. 

I do not expect to convince this Committee that the premise on which such vast 
federal expenditures have bees made for the integration of schools over the past 
ten or fifteen years is a false premise, or that the truth lies elsewhere. I do, 
however, most seriously recommend that alternatives be explored and all ap- 
proaches scientifically evaluated before the educational system of the nation 
becomes so far co mmi tted to a single article of faith (“the evidence of things not 
seen”) — that integration of the races brings better education — that the point of 
no return will have been passed. 

Thus I appear here to recommend that investigation of all views on this ques- 
tion become part of the evaluation directed by this bill and that we substitute 
objective measurement for the subjective, if praiseworthy, opinions of those 
who see compulsory integration a forwarding of the democratic dream of equal- 
ity. If the basic purpose of schools is to be education, then we should put aside 
any preconceived emotional assumptions about the factors which improve or 
destroy the educational accomplishment of any child, black or white, and use 
every available scientific facility to isolate the actual factors, wherever we find 
them. To do so would be in the interest of all concerned, of all children, black 
and white, and contrary only to the vested interest of educational dogmatists. 
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Dr. van den Haag. I have been concerned with the questions that 
are dealt with in the bill for many years, my profession being the 
study of the relationship of groups. 

It is clear, as I read the bill before you, Mr. Chairman, that it deals 
with an attempt to end what is called racial isolation, defined as an 
attendance by more than 50 percent of a minority group in a single 
classroom. 

The question that arises is whether the compulsory congregation of 
different groups so as to avoid what has been called racial isolation 
will be effective academically and, more broadly, educationally. 

I concur with my colleague, Dr. Jensen, that very little conclusive 
research has been done at this point, but I wish to go a step further 
by referring to events, of which we are all aware from the newspapers, 
to simply indicate that if we introduce blacks into classrooms, where 
they are not fully able to compete with their white fellow students — 
be it for reasons of prior cultural deprivation or any other reason— 
we thereby unavoidably humiliate them. This humiliation necessarily, 
and even on a commonsense level, will lead to hostility toward those 
who, they feel, have humiliated them— their teachers, the school sys- 
tem, and fellow students. In my opinion this is one of the major 
reasons for the unrest and the trouble of most major school systems, 
for the feeling that the blacks have openly expressed, that the school- 
ing in the system is irrelevant to them. 

Clearly, if you are unable to compete with your fellow students for 
lack of background which may not, of course, be your fault at all, but, 
nonetheless, if you are introduced into a class where you are humiliated 
by your inability to compete, you will resort to saying that, in effect, 
what happens in the classroom is irrelevant; for this will be the best 
way of offsetting your humiliation. 

Let me now briefly summarize the contents of my statement which 
you were good enough to introduce into the record. 

I think every individual needs to identify with a particular group. 
Such groups are fonned on the basis of selective perception of similar- 
ities and dissimilarities. Such perceptions occur very early in age and 
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occur in all human groups regardless of the existence of hostility or 
lack of hostility among them. 

Wherever we go, we find that people band together according to 
perceived similarities and dissimilarities. I may point out in some 
countries which were held up in the past to us as models of nearly 
total racial integration, such as Hawaii and Brazil, such integration 
is nonexistent. I do not wish to say there is racial hostility. There is 
some of that there too, of course, but what I wish to sav, in these 
countries as in other countries, people gather together on the basis of 
perceived similarities, psychological and otherwise. 

For instance, we find in Brazil stereotypes against Negroes. I quote 
from an article in the American Sociological Review : 

Stereotypes against Negroes and mulattoes are widespread. Seventy-five per 
cent of the sample accept twenty-three or more stereotypes against Negroes. 

And so forth. 

Strong patterns of racial preference emerge in preschool children — even as 
early as 2% years of age. 

I wish to turn now to a statement, which I fully support, by Pro- 
fessor Ichheiser, again in the American Journal of Sociology. He 
says — 

If Negroes would refuse to identify themselves consciously with other 
Negroes as a subgroup, then they would develop a kind of collective neurosis, 
as do other minorities too; for the conscious “we” would in case of such an 
attitude be persistently in conflict with the unconscious “we,” and this inner 
split would inevitably reflect itself in different pathological distortions of the 
Negro personality. 

I think there is now considerable evidence that where Negroes and 
any other groups identify consciously and unconsciously with mem- 
bers of their own group and take pride in such an identification, we 
find much less social and individual pathology than we find where 
that is not the case. 

My statement quotes a number of research studies to that effect. 

I would like to turn now briefly to the real basis for the bill before 
you and for quite a number of developments in the last 15 years; 
namely the Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education. 

That decision quoted a lower court to the effect that ; 

Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The impact is greater when it has the sanction 
of the law, for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted as 
denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of a child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, therefore, 
has a tendency to [retard] the educational and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the benefits they would receive in a 
racial [ly] integrated school system. 

The court went on to say : 

Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at the time 
of Pleasy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by modem authority. 

The modern authority that the court very largely relied on con- 
sists of a variety of studies undertaken by Prof. Kenneth B. Clark. 
His testimony in the lower court became part of the Supreme Court 
record and his research papers are quoted by the Supreme Court. 

Very briefly, what his testimony consisted of in the lower court 
and what his research papers submitted in the appendix, in the 
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amicus curiae brief in the Supreme Court decision, is that Professor 
Clark submitted black and white dolls to a group of segregated 
Negro children in southern districts and asked them which dolls they 
preferred, which dolls they thought were nice, which dolls they would 
favor and finally asked tnese segregated Negro children which doll 
was like them. 

A majority of the segregated Negro children said, after having 
answered the prior questions, that they themselves were like the white 
doll. This Professor Clark interpreted to mean that they have been 
gravely disturbed, that they have been psychologically injured by 
segregation, for their own misidentification with the white doll to 
Professor Clark meant that their conception of themselves had been 
distorted. 

Professor Clark went on to say that his results in these studies 
were “consistent with previous results which we have obtained in 
testing over 300 children/’ 

I have looked at these previous results which Professor Clark ob- 
tained and which he had published and which he maintained in court 
and in subsequent papers, are consistent with what I have just quoted. 
I have found that these previous results, far from being consistent, are 
totally contradictory to the results he submitted to the court. 

The previous research consisted of testing 134 Negro children in ' 
segregated schools in Arkansas and 119 Negro children in unseg- 
regated nursery and public schools in Springfield, Mass. These results 
are published, and I quote the result in the statement which is before 
you. 

In these previous results, undertaken with far larger groups, what 
Professor Clark found, subjecting the Negro children both in the 
segregated and in the unsegregated schools to the same questions 
which he had submitted to the Negro children in various southern 
districts and to which he had testified in court, Professor Clark found 
in this major group of Negro children that in the desegregated 
northern schools a higher percentage identified with the whitfe doll 
th'an in the segregated southern schools. 

. In effect, the percentages were 39 percent as opposed to 29 percent 
m the segregated schools. Thus Professor Clark misled the courts, 
including the Supreme Court. The previous results were not con- 
sistent with those entered into the court record, though he assured 
the court they were. Actually his previous results clearly contradict 
those submitted in his sworn testimony, for he found that in the 
desegregated, northern schools, a higher percentage of Negro chil- 
dren identified with the white doll, thus, m his interpretation, indi- 
cating more personality disturbance than did the segregated southern 
schools. If we were to accept his interpretation, or if he were to 
accept, himself, his own interpretation, he would have to conclude 
that desegregation, or integration, is unhealthy for these Negro 
children. . i . • < . : t * 1 

I myself do not necessarily conclude this, at least not on this evi- 
dence, because Professor Clark’s experiments seem : for a variety of . 
reasons to me totally invalid One very simple reason is, I would 
say if a Negro child prefers a white doll and says he himself is like 
a white doll because 'he preferred it — after all, children are very 
consistent; once they say “I prefer A,” they will say, “I am like A.” 
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If a child has such a preference, it may be simply due to the general 
preference of children for light colors over dark colors. In our cul- 
ture, as in other cultures, as a matter of fact, black is usually iden- 
tified as the color of evil, death, sorrow, and so on, while white and 
light colors generally speaking are identified with gaiety, inno- 
cence, purity, and pleasure. Children fear the dark on the whole. 

I should think the whole experiment, to begin with, makes no 
sense, which I am glad about for the very simple reason that if it did 
make sense it would show that segregation is necessary for mental 
health, a view which I myself do not share. 

Let me now refer to what I feel is the real question in this bill: 
Whatever one may think of the more radical Negro organizations, 
I do think that it is a fact that they have captured the emotions and 
the imagination of a large part of our black population, particularly 
of the young. They have been in this respect far more successful than 
the old style organizations whose major attempt was to integrate. 

High school and college students, if they do not join, certainly do 
admire and support organizations such as the Black Panthers, the 
Nation of Islam and so on. 

They do look up to such figures as Rap Brown, Stokeley Carmi- 
chael, Eldridge Cleaver, Malcolm X, and so on. Certainly these or- 
ganizations differ among themselves in their methods and to the extent 
which I am able to discern them, in their purposes. But they all do 
have one thing in common : They try, and I believe they largely suc- 
ceed, to produce a prideful racial identity. They try, and in my opin- 
ion they largely succeed, to make their followers accept “Black is 
Beautiful,” and they attract support because they are creating a black 
identity and they are creating pride in it. 

I submit that this is a healthy development, regardless of the po- 
litical dissent and the political radicalizations by means of which 
these groups achieve what I regard as this psychologically healthy 
result. , 

By gratifying this need for a prideful., psychological identity, these 
organizations have succeeded to an astonishing extent in rehabilitating 
members who previously suffered from symptoms of personality dis- 
organization such as drug addiction, criminal behavior, and general 
irresponsibility. 

I do not say the Panthers do not allow their members to take drugs. 
I am saying they make the drugs unnecessary because they offer their 
members a self-image of adequacy that makes resort to drugs un- 
necessary. The basic ingredient is the identification with an image of 
historical racial and cultural adequacy, if not superiority. 

I wish to stress that this is what the black minority needs above all. 
It is in this respect that its problem has differed from that of other 
minorities, the Irish, Italians, the Jews. This is what a wise and just 
process of education should help provide. 

Integration, desirable as it may be as an end, is possible only if 
the elements to be integrated each feel a sense of identity and a 
pride in the identity rather than a feeling of being dominated and 
submerged. •• •• 

I believe that black students are fully aware of this. If you look 
at recent happenings in colleges, you will find my contention borne 
out. 
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Last year I served as a visiting professor at Vassar College in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., which had recently tried to accept and recruit a 
number of black students. When I was there there were about 60 
black girls who had been admitted to Vassar. The major and immedi- 
ate result was that- they immediately asked for a wholly black dormi- 
tory Now, they had come to Vassar in an attempt to integrate the 
previously practically all-white college and yet the first thing they 
wanted was a separate, if you wish, segregated black dormitory. 

Their demands went further. They wanted all black courses, black 
instructors, a black curriculum and so on. In short, one would think 
rather paradoxically that they wanted to make this previously white 
middle-class college into a southern black segregated school. From a 
logical viewpoint it would seem absurd. 

_ Often psychological needs are fulfilled in a way that from a logical 
viewpoint may seem absurd but this should not lead us to ignore what 
need is being responded to. It seems to me that the need being re- 
sponded to in this case was the feeling, the wish, the need that these 
black girls had for identification as blacks and pride in their own 
adequacy as blacks. 

Throughout the college scene you find this. Colleges have gone out 
of their way in many cases to try to find black students. The black 
students, as soon as they have joined, have gone out of their way to 
separate themselves from the white students. 

When the colleges went to the point of recruiting black students 
whose preparation was not quite adequate for the college curriculum 
and these black students met with better prepared white students 
(in many cases the black students came, of course, from underprivi- 
leged backgrounds) they found they could not perform as well as 
the white student. Thus, they became hostile to the school which 
humiliated them, and to the whites who outperformed them. They 
also became discouraged. 

They are likely to look outside the school for something to offset the 
humiliation which they feel is inflicted upon them by the school 
and by the better prepared white students. I believe this result will 
be repeated in lower schools — high schools and grammar schools — if 
we insist on compulsory congregation. It is for this reason that I 
think this committee should emphasize further research before we 
do something that is intended to help the black minority, but which 
may, on the contrary ? reduce their educational achievement and their 
psychological well-being. 

I wish to conclude by referring to an article in the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review of February 1970, written by Stephen F. and Joan C. 
Baratz, entitled “Early Childhood Intervention — The Social Science 
Base of Institutional Racism.” 

The authors in this article deal with a variety , of attempts which 
have been made to explain the lower performance of black students. 
I classify these attempts by dividing them into the genetic attempt 
such as has been explored by Professor Jensen, and a variety of at- 
tempts under social pathology (which would explain the lower per- 
formance of black students in terms of a subcultural background, nu- 
trition, family environment and so on ) . 

The article rejects all these attempts because they say the deficit, the 
lower performance of black students, need not be explained by any 
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factors in their background; that that deficit arise? simply because 
the schools do not utilize the resources that these black students ac- 
tually have, and they do not utilize them because they insist on teach- 
ing these black students with methods which might be resorting to re- 
sources present in white students, but lacking in black students. 

The authors maintain that the black students come from a subculture 
which uses a language and mental conceptualization different from that 
of the do minan t white culture and that the black students are quite 
good, quite capable of performing as well as the white students if only 
ttie resources of their black subculture were utilized instead of being 
neglected; by asking them to conform to the resources — present in 
white but absent in black students — of the white culture, the low per- 
formance is produced. 

What this article maintains is in effect that the lower performance 
of Negro children, which is generally agreed to in the present school 
system, is by no means due to any genetic inferiorities or differences, 
nor to any social preconditioning, family disorganization, nutritional 
differences, poverty in general, but it is simply due to the fact that 
they are, as it were, taught in a foreign language. They are asked to 
perform in a white culture to which they can perhaps adapt but when 
they are going to school they are hardly aware of this culture, in which 
they become, as it were, “dumb,” not because they are dumb, but be- 
cause they don’t know its language. 

It follows from the research of these two authors,- which I think is 
supported by a great deal of evidence, that black students could 
perform as well as white students with the use of resources, proper to 
them. But since the resources are different from those available to 
white students, it follows also that their resources can be utilized only 
if they are, and to the extent which they are, educated separately. 

I do not appear here to advocate segregation, either ^compulsory or 
otherwise, but I do appear here to advocate two things. We have 
spent enormous amounts of money to bring about compulsory de- 
segregation. No one, I think, can seriously maintain that the results 
known so far have been either educationally or in any other fashion 
beneficial. Certainly I think the race relations today are worse than 
they were in 1954. It seems to me under these circumstances, and 
this is the conclusion that I wish to submit, that this committee would 
do well to advocate that a reasonable amount of money be spent to 
evaluate the results, of the compulsory integration so far undertaken, 
and also that a reasonable amount of money be spent to explore other 
approaches to improve the educational achievements of blacks and 
whites. To do so, I think, is in the interests of all children, black or 
white. 

I think we should find and utilize every available scientific facility 
to isolate and define the factors that will make for an improvement in 
education. To do so, I think, let me say once more, is in the interests of 
all concerned ? of all children, black and white, and it is contrary only 
to the vested interests of educational dogmatists which I hope you will 
disregard. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you, very much, Dr. van den Haag. 

I think that Congressman Ashbrook, in inviting both you gentlemen 
before the committee this morning, certainly has given us a dimension 
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of the problem that we have not hud before the committee before 
and I can appreciate your suggestion that we ought to make sure that 
section 10 does provide perhaps even more effective language to do 
this research. I am not too sure that perhaps if there are others who 
share your view on the lack of measurable data that what may be 
the wise thing to do h*?re is to take the $150 million that the Senate 
has voted, and use that as the experimental program in this whole 
field, and then put some extensive evaluation money in there, to see 
what impact and what effect it has, before we go ahead with a billion 
and a half dollars as proposed in legislation before us. I am not too 
sure the administration might not be “biting its nose to spite its face, 
when they rush through the $150 million, the way they did it in the 
Senate, without waiting for the authorization that we have before 

us here. ' _ 

There is one question that I think needs to be clarified. On page 6 
of your testimony you say : 

If such integration is compelled, as this bill proposes to do, it will injure rather 
than assist the future educational accomplishment of the nation’s schools. 

This bill has nothing in it that compels integration. This bill 
recognizes that the courts of this land have already resolved that 
problem and that question, as both you gentlemen have referred to in 
your testimony. 

What this bill attempts to do is to provide the resources, the finan- 
cial resources, to schools that are now under a court order or under 
a voluntary plan approved by HEW to provide some of the things 
that both of you have discussed in your testimony, which could bridge 
the obvious gap that does exist, when you have the sort of sudden 
integration that we have experienced in some of these court-ordered 
schools, and so I wanted to make clear that this legislation does not 
provide anything that would compel anyone to integrate. What it 
merely does is provide the funds, once a school has been ordered by 
the court to deal with the problems that both of you have described. 

Dr. van den Haag. I am sorry, I misread the bill in this respect, 
but if I may, I would still suggest that the amount that is allocated 
to provide the resources for integration seems to me highly dispro- 
portionate to the amount that is allocated to provide resources for 
research on how best to undertake this task. If I may suggest that, 
for instance, Prof. Milton Friedman has for many years made a 
proposal that I have long supported. He suggests that instead of 
giving money to public schools, we give students vouchers, equivalent 
to the money that is required to school them, and permit them or 
their parents to select freely the schools to be attended. This is one 
of many proposals which I think may ultimately lead to voluntary 
integration in all likelihood, because of self -selection, in the best 
possible way, educationally and otherwise. 

I hope your co mmi ttee will find it possible to allocate more money 
to this sort of experimental approach, rather than to simply inject 
mas sive amounts of money to cany , out in the most direct way 
the orders of the court. As I understand them, the orders of the court 
can be carried out in a variety of ways, and they are aimed ultimately 
at educational improvement^ and hence I think the carrying out should 
so aim. 
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Mr. Pucinski. Professor, again as I say, I am not qualified to 
question some of your findings here. I am reminded, though, that 
on the other side of the spectrum we have massive research as has 
been done by Dr. Coleman and various others, who argue precisely 
the contrary viewpoint that you take in terms of what removing 
youngsters from racial isolation does to their ability to absorb the 
educational process. As I say, this is a quarrel 'between your social 
scientists that I am not too sure I am qualified to get into. 

Dr. van den Haag. May I point out that £>r. Coleman does not, 
as far as I understand him, disagree with my view. I certainly don’t 
disagree with his, and I think that Professor Jensen also will agree 
that the Coleman research, for which I have very high respect, basic- 
ally states that the educational effects are largely produced by the 
student’s background, whatever it may be, and very little affected by 
the actual process of schooling, a very peculiar result, but nonetheless 
. that seems to be the result. 

He says that there is a slight, in certain cases of selective — not 
massive — selective desegregation he has found that if a talented Negro 
student attends a previously white school, rather than a black school 
attended by largely untalented fellow students, that this talented Negro 
student benefits. I certainly would agree with that. 

Mr. Pucinski. As I say, I would not try to get into a debate here 
on that respect of the argument, but we are confronted with a problem, 
and the President has recognized that problem and the Congress is 
trying to recognize the problem, that you do have a substantial num- 
ber of school districts m this country that are now under a court 
order, and regardless of the merits or demerits of your own findings 
in this matter, the fact of the matter is that these school districts 
can no longer argue this point. The “boat has gone” on that one. 
The court has issued an order, and now these schools are confronted 
with some very serious problems, and how best to achieve the court 
order. 

Now the bill provides : 

(a) The provision of additional professional or other staff members (includ- 
ing staff members specially trained in problems incident to desegregation or the 
elimination, reduction, or prevention of racial isolation) and the training and 
retraining of staff for such schools ; 

That is one of the things that the money from this bill could be 
used for by local school districts. 

(b) Remedial and other services to meet the special needs of children in 
schools which are affected by a plan described in clause (1) or (2) of section 
5(a) or are racially isolated, including special services for gifted and talented 
children in such schools ; 

(c) Comprehensive guidance, counseling, and other personal services for 
pupils ; 

(d) Development and employment of new instructional techniques and mate- 
rials designed to meet the needs of racially isolated schoolchildren ; 

(e) Innovative interracial educational programs or projects involving the 
joint participation of minority group and nonminority group children attending 
different schools, including extracurricular activities and cooperative exchange 
or other arrangements between schools within the same or different school 
districts ; 

(f) Repair or minor remodeling or alteration of existing school facilities 
(including the acquisition, installation, modernization, or replacement of equip- 
ment) and the lease or purchase of mobile classroom units or other mobile 
educational facilities. 
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And so I would like to ask both you gentlemen, as social scientists 
and gentlemen who have made obviously a substantial study in this 
whole field, whether or not the programs that would be financed by 
this bill would indeed meet some of the shortcomings that both of you 
have described in your testimony, and overcome the problems that you 
have described in your testimony. 

Dr. Jensen, suppose we start with you. 

Dr. Jensen. Yes, I applaud all the provisions that you have just 
enumerated there in the bill. I think, however, if there is any social 
area in which it may be possible to observe the letter of the law 
rather than the spirit of the law, this may be it. Again that is why 
I think close monitoring and evaluation of the integration programs 
that are actually enacted under these funds is absolutely essential 
for the benefit of all children. I think one of the greatest areas of 
concern that I would have in these programs has to do with children 
who have special educational needs. I have seen this particular aspect 
of the problem abused in schools that I am familiar with. For ex- 
ample, because children are minority children, they are not singled 
out for any special attention. 

There is apt to be a philosophy of treating them like the average 
white child, regardless of their individual needs, and allocating re- 
sources strictly on the basis of racial membership rather than 
on the basis of individual needs of students. Minority students can 
actually be cheated out of some of the special services that are given 
to children of the majority group with similar educational problems, 

E roblems in reading, various problems in school adjustment, learning 
andicaps and so forth. Special services can be denied to the children 
who need them most, because of their minority group membership, 
and the sensitivity of white school administrators to singling out 
these children, if they should turn out to be a higher proportion, 
in special classes, for example, than the white children, and the aim 
to maintain proportional balance of special facilities, I think, can 
cheat the minority children severely. X have seen this happen in schools 
where white children were getting nearly all of the special educational 
attention in schools, where black children with the same problems 
were being neglected and were languishing in classrooms and not 
learning, 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I can just tell you one thing, that we are now learning 
from this bill, and the testimony on this bill, what a real myth this 
separate-but-equal doctrine was in many southern communities. That 
comes from testimony of the witnesses themselves. 

We had a witness here the other day from Louisiana who said 
it wasn’t until the white youngsters had to attend previously all- 
black schools that they discovered — these were his words — that “sep- 
arate but equal” didn’t mean “equal” at all. They lacked gymnasiums, 
washroom facilities, and various other facilities in those buildings, 
and only now is the degree of difference coming to light ? when the 
witness testified in support of this bill, to now correct at this late date 
those shortcomings, so I think there is a great deal to what you say 
in terms of the different facilities that are available. 

Dr. Jensen. I would agree with that. I think the situation probably 
exists more in the South than it does in the parts of California that I 
am most familiar with, where I think the facilities have been largely 
equalized even in de facto segregated school systems. 




Mr. Ptjcinski. Dr. van den Iiaag, would you care to comment on the 
provisions of this bill, and whether you believe that some of these 
programs that we authorize in this bill could address themselves 
to some of the problems that you have ralised in your testimony ? 

Dr. van den Haag. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Let me start with your last 
remark, and just underline that the Coleman report, for which we 
both have high regard, has pointed out that if there is a difference in 
facilities, whatever its moral standing, and I certainly do not feel it is 
morally justified, but what the Coleman report reported out was that 
the difference in facilities cannot be shown to have made any difference 
in educational achievement. This is a major burden of the Coleman 
report, and it is a most surprising result ; namely, that the. difference 
in educational achievement seems to be correlated entirely to the back- 
ground with which the student enters the school, and seems to be 
almost wholly independent of differences in schooling facilities. 

I have myself not come to any conclusion as to how this result is to 
be explained, but that this is the statistical result to which Mr. Coleman 
has come, I think, is undenied. 

Now, as for the purpose of the bill that you were good enough to 
list, it seems to me that no one who believes as I do in democracy and 
the American system could not agree with these purposes, so the only 
possible disagreement would be on the means by which these purposes 
are to be attained. Here I, for instance, very much agree with the need 
for the allocation of funds for compensatory education for those who 
for one reason or other are below the standards of the school, or need 
compensation. 

My only point is that we have not found a way of giving such com- 
pensatory allocation, which has been shown to be effective, so it seems 
to me almost premature to allocate moneys to something without 
evaluation. There is a perceived deficit in achievement. But so far 
nothing useful to overcome this deficit has been found other than good 
will. _ : 

Obviously, in my own view, there must be methods by means of which 
compensatory education can be successful, but it seems that we have 
to do much more research than so far has been done to make it possible 
to develop these methods. So far we have been successful in spending a 
lot of money on it, on such programs as Headstart, and a number of 
others, none of which, according to all evaluations of which I am 
aware, have achieved the desired result. 

If what, as I quoted before, Baratz and Baratz say is true, then- 
compensatory education would lead at least to a temporary re- isolation 
of the subject of that education, and that may, in the present climate, 
be politically difficult, I hope it is not, but nonetheless it may be one of 
the effects. . •••.• •• . •• •• /:• ' 

One other point. The bill provides for assistance and special training 
of teachers .and personnel m providing integration. I am very much 
in favor of it, but I am wondering what kind of special training would 
be involved. I have concerned myself now for 10 years with such ques- 
tions, and I must admit I do not know what kind of special training 
to give anyone to help him overcome problems of integration. I simply 
do not know of what it would consist. It is easy to institute a course, 
it is easy to get students, it is easy to get teachers, but it is not so easy 
to know what to teach. 
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Mr. Pucinski. I just want to make one final comment. You will 
be happy to know that section (d) of this bill provides for “develop- 
ment and employment of new instructional techniques and materials 
designed to meet the needs of racially isolated schoolchildren,” and so 
many of the things that you have discussed here, in saying that we 
don’t have all the answers, conceivably could be, at least we can make 
a start in finding those answers within the context of section (d). 

Mr. Quie ? 

Mr. Quie. John, why don’t you go first. 

Mr. Dellenback. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. van den Haag, I was interested in the remark you made about 
tying black to bad and white to good. You indicated in the course 
of your testimony that this is part of what happens, and in studies 
we find this to be part of the culture. Does that apply just among 
white students, or does that apply among black students as well ? 

Dr. van - den - Haag. Curiously enough no actual research exists. It 
would be very interesting to know, for instance, whether, in cultures 
where blacks are practically unknown, such as Scandinavian cultures, 
or others in which whites are practically unknown, such as some cul- 
tures in Africa, this same kind of color discrimination obtains. To 
my loiowledge no systematic study has been mad© on this. I have a 
few impressions. My own impressions are that regardless of any his- 
torical racial precedent, children prefer light colors in all cultures 
with which I am familiar, and do not like dark colors. 

I think there is an exception in some Asiatic cultures, at least so I 
have been told, in Chinese and other cultures, but as far as I know 
in Africa and in Europe, the preference for light colors by children 
seems to be universal. 

Now, as Professor Clark has found, that seems to be also true for 
black students generally in the United States. He has interpreted it 
in a way from which I have to dissent, but the color preference, to 
whatever one attributes it, I have no reason to dispute his results in 
this respect. 

Mr. Dellenback. Moving on to your testimony about Yassar, what 
would you suggest doing in the Vassar type situation? Would you 
suggest simplistically not asking for this integration? Would you sug- 
gest rapid integration, to refuse to permit segregation within integra- 
tion, or would you go ahead, and within the integrated situation 
segregate? ' : 

Dr. van den Haag. If you will permit me, Congressman, I will 
first give the answer that I gave to the Vassar administration, who 
asked me the same question. I suggested that they make a big sign 
saying, “This is a white middle class college. Everyone welcome who 
wants a white middle class education, ” ' because that seems to be 
basically, if you go to Vassar, what you have to expect. You should 
not expect to make it into a black college. You should expect to par- 
ticipate in a white middle class education, which an institution such 
as Vassar will give. 

The administration did not take my response very seriously and 
I am not sure I meant it seriously, because I knew under the present 
situation it cannot be done. If I had been in the administration at the 
present time, it seems to me that the reasonable thing is to yield on 
the whole to the demands of the black students. If they wish to have 
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a black dormitory, I may reason with them, and point out that per- 
haps it is not such a good idea, but if they wish I certainly would not 
want to compel them to live in a white dormitory when they would 
prefer to live among themselves. 

I would rather expect that if they be given their own facilities, in 
time the need to assert their racial pride and identity will diminish, 
because it has been fulfilled to some extent, and they will find it more 
easy to mingle with their white fellow students ? and in time, so to 
speak, the black dormitory may fall into disuse, m time, but I would 
myself at first yield, because I think, though I myself think there is 
no rational reason for it, it is nonetheless an imperative psychological 
need and we might as well yield to it. My experience as a psycho- 
analyst has shown me that rational argument does not avail against 
psychological needs. 

Mr. Dellenback. May I now move on to the bill itself, H.R. 17846. 
I will now talk to you both, because I think it is imperative that as 
we look at this bill, we understand what the chairman made as his 
basic point. The thrust of this bill is not to deal with the question of 
whether there should or should not be integration. It has nothing 
to do with whether we ought to roll back the clock or what we ought 
to do. Instead it is a case of recognizing that right now, at the end of 
June 1970 we have a series of court orders ordering that things be 
done in certain school districts in the country, and a series of plans 
which have been negotiated out between the school district personnel 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which call 
for moving in the direction of integration. 

Now against that background, my question is this : Is it better to let 
tbpru struggle along, and somehow with all of the .difficulties that will 
be involved if they don’t get some special help, see what happens in 
these newly integrated schools, or whether we should give the type of 
help that this bill calls for making available to these districts? 

Dr. Jensen, would you comment on that, because the premise of your 
testimony, as I read it, is a different premise from that which we have 
just now laid out. 

Dr. Jensen. I think the school districts that are going to integrate 
are going to need all the help_ they can get in doing this, there’s no 
doubt about it. But I think this means more than just financial help. 
I think it is going to require technical help as well. 

I think that a good deal can probably be learned by careful studies 
made where integration has already been enacted, such as in Berkeley, 
Calif., which I mentioned in the first part of my testimony, and in 
Riverside, Calif., where some evaluation has been made. These pro- 
grams started with adequate evaluation, but have not carried through 
on it, and it would not take a great deal of resources to find out what 
has gone on in these schools, to assess their degrees of success and fail- 
ure. I imag ine a mixture of both success and failure have taken place 
wherever integration has been tried in this way, so that those measures 
which have proven successful, through the experience of these schools, 
could be made available and known to other schools that are now just 
beginning to integrate. 

I think that right at the beginning of integration programs we 
should have assessments of the status of the school district, the stu- 
dents’ level of achievement, and so forth, so that we can see the effects 
later on. 
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Mr. Dellenback. Have there been any studies made of those dis- 
tricts to evaluate? 

Dr. Jensen. Riverside has made a study. It is fairly adequate. It is 
probably one of the better ones that has been done in the country. They 
have been integrated now for 4 years. 

Mr. Dellenback. Was the background prior to those 4 years a back- 
ground that really had separate but equal facilities, or was it token 
separate but equal as we found unfortunately to be the case in many 
places in the South. 

Dr. Jensen. I think it was probably much less the case than you find 
in the South. I think the facilities were probably more nearly sep- 
arate, but equal. It was a case of de facto segregation. 

Mr. Dellenback. We would then be working against a situation 
4 years in being which was built upon something closer to real equality 
than we are going to find in many schools to which this bill is attempt- 
ing to speak. 

Dr. Jensen. That is true and that is the case in Berkeley. One thing 
about Berkeley, we have good baseline data, meaning predesegregation 
data, which they did not obtain in Riverside, and so comparisons in 
Berkeley would be excellent. One other advantage of Berkeley is that 
the difference between the white and black populations in Berkeley 
is quite large. It is larger than you will find in most school districts. 

Mr. Dellenback. Differences of what nature? 

Dr. Jensen. Differences in average ability levels, measured by IQ 
tests and so forth. There is some 20 to 25 IQ points difference between 
the white and the black populations in Berkeley, and yet they have 
been completely integrated. The black population in the schools is 40 
percent of the total school population. We have complete integration 
at the classroom level in Berkeley. 

Mr. Dellenback. Is that data available in summarized form, so that 
any schools that are interested in obtaining it can do so ? 

Dr. Jensen. The baseline data are available, but the followup data 
are not, as far as I know, because the evaluation was not continued be- 
yond the baseline. It was called off. A plan for 5 years of evaluation 
was made, but it was called off at the end of the first year of school 
integration. 

Now, the school claims to be doing some evaluation on its own. The 
University of California had been responsible for conducting this 
evaluation program, as an outside agency, going into the schools to 
conduct evaluation each spring over a period of several years. 

Since I was the director of this evaluation program, and since I 
became a notorious figure in Berkeley, and in the Nation by now, as 
a result of my Harvard Educational Review article, pressure was 
brought upon the Berkeley school administration to discontinue the 
study, and the university was asked to withdraw from it. 

The school has not had the resources itself to continue the study, 
unfortunately. I think such a study would be very revealing, and I 
think a lot could be learned there. If complete integration can work 
in Berkeley, it can probably work in many other communities, al- 
though I will say the Berkeley population itself, the adult population, 
has been A ery receptive to integration, which would not be the case 
in many other localities. 

Mr. Dellenback. Then you would feel, moving against that back- 
ground into the situation to which I have alluded, where we have 
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literally hundreds of school districts, largely in the South which must 
over the course of these next few months, get ready for a situation 
which will obtain in September, that this type of assistance, imperfect 
as it may be, preferring something else as perhaps you do 

Dr. Jen sex. It would be better than nothingj yes, certainly. 

. Mr. Dellenback. It would be better than nothing? 

Dr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Dellenback. Would there be any other specifics under, section 
6, of authorized activities, that you would feel would be desirable ? The 
chairman read those. He talked in terms of financial assistance shall 
be available “to carry out the purposes of this act including” and then 
he read down the list of the inclusions. 

Dr. Jensen. Right. I think that is a very good list, and I can’t 
think of anything I would add to it. My additions would be in section 
10. Although I would say if various school systems attempt the evalua- 
tion will have to be a spot evaluation. You can’t do an adequate research 
job on every school system. This is obvious. There isn’t the personnel 
or the time tor it, but there should be spot checks in various places that 
are trying different sorts of programs to see which ones work and 
which don’t. 

Mr. Dellenback. You are aware that the thrust of this bill is not to 
dictate from Washington that which shall be done. 

Dr. Jensen. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Dellenback. But it is an attempt to go down into the district. 

Dr. Jensen. Right. 

Mr. Dellenback. And let there be a diversity of things done, with 
emphasis placed in different places in different districts, because of 
the fact that the situation will be different in each district. 

Dr. Jensen. Right. The law says it must be done. It should be done, 
then, as effectively as possible and to the greatest benefit of all children. 

Mr. Dellenback. So it would’ be your feeling that this type of 
assistance against this present situation would be desirable, better 
than letting it just go by itself, and that it should be- — 

Dr. Jensen. I think it would. Yes, indeed. But I think the evalua- 
tion part is absolutely essential. Otherwise, I think you are wasting 
money, because you are not finding out what is going on and what will 
work, so that others can benefit. ' 

Mr. Dellenback. I agree with you very much on this and we will 
touch on evaluation in a minute, but I want to be sure that as far as 
the bill itself is concerned, your testimony is, I gather, in strong sup- 
port of this concept of giving some help to these districts that must 
move forward. Am I correct in this? t 

Dr. Jensen. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dellenback. And there would be nothing else that offhand 
you would think of as additional authorized activities that these funds 
should be utilized for. and I am not meaning to push you on that at the 
moment. If after looking it over you come up with certain sugges- 
tions — — . 

Dr. Jensen. No. as I looked it over I thought it was a very com- 
prehensive set of objectives. . / . . 

Mr. Dellenback. Now on this matter of evaluation, I think this is 
one of the great weaknesses not only of the integration-segregation, 
but we find in program after program in education and in other 
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programs we do not have adequate evaluation. We create a pro- 
gram, we launch the program, and then we don’t go in afterwards 
to see what the hand of man has wrought really in final results, so X find 
myself in strong agreement with what you say on this. 

Section 10 is an attempt to have it clone, this evaluation, not just 
by the local district doing it itself. 

Dr. Jensen. Right. I emphasize that in my preliminary statement, 
because I don’t think you can simply set aside a little money for the 
local district to submit a report on how it all turned out. This, I think, 
is totally inadequate. That is why reviews of the research, such as I 
pointed out in this journal, entitled “Desegregation and Minority 
Group Performance, Effects of Desegregation” are so inconclusive. 
Most of the research has been left up to the local districts, and they 
have done only small scale studies. I would prefer seeing two or three 
excellent large-scale studies on a par with the Coleman study, let’s 
say, to having 100 small studies conducted by local school districts. 

Mr. Dellenback. Provisions of section 10, the Secretary would 
move forward to do the evaluating. 

Dr. van den Haag, would you essentially say the same things that 
Dr. Jensen has said on this last line of questioning? 

Dr. van den Haag. Essentially, with one addition. I would very 
much urge that the bill make it mandatory that evaluation be under- 
taken by outside agencies, for the very simple reason that I agree with 
Dr. Jensen that the school boards usually do not have the facilities, 
and, of course, they may also be in the nature of the matter somewhat 
biased, in favor of their own effort, so I think it is extremely essential 
to make it mandatory that outside agencies, such as universities, make 
the evaluation required. ! 

I agree with every other statement that Professor Jensen made, and 
basically with the statements in the bill itself. I would just place more 
emphasis, as you yourself have, Congressman, on evaluation, and on 
its being undertaken from the outside. 

Mr. Dellenback. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Quie. I would like to briefly pursue the statement you made at 
the end of your testimony, that race relations are worse now than they 
were in 1954. In that regard, I would tend, myself, to agree with Dr. 
Clark, where you quote him as saying that : 

“The apparent emotional stability of the Southern Negro child may 
be indicative only of the fact that through rigid racial segregation 
and isolation he has accepted as normal the fact of his inferior social 
status.” 

Prior to 1954, even in the North, it seems to me, many blacks accepted 
their inferior social status and weren’t doing much about it. Haven’t 
race relations worsened now, primarily from the fact that the black 
is asserting himself? He wants some equality with the white, and any 
time any group starts doing that, they cause some difficult relations. 
That must have occurred in Boston, when the Irish asserted themselves, 
and with many other groups as well. 

Dr. van den Haag. I would not share your interpretation, sir. Let 
me point out- that Professor Clark’s idea that it was due to acceptance 
and so on is no more than an idea. There is no evidence whatsoever 
about it. Yet when I speak of a worsening of race relations, I have in. 
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mind very concrete material facts, from rioting to violence of various 
kinds. 

Now, of course, it may be said, and I would certainly not wish to 
disagree with you on that, that these may be phenomena that occur 
in the nature of a rapid change taking place, and that the outcome 
may nonetheless be beneficial. I would think that this is a matter of 
interpretation. I don't think though that I would fully agree that these 
phenomena, the violence, the rioting and so on, are unavoidable effects 
of improvement. I would rather think that they are the effects of 
excessive promises, which lead to expectations that could not, under 
any circumstances, be fulfilled. I apply that to the bill that you are now 
considering. It seems to me that to some extent it suggests that mere 
integration will itself lead to an improvement in education. That is a 

P romise that it may not be able to fulfill. And this unfulfilled promise, 
think, is likely to lead to expectations, which in turn may, in my 
opinion, make race relations not better, but worse. 

Not that I am not in favor as much as I hope we all are. of giving 
equal opportunities to all races, as the court has mandated. But this 
differs from sort of implying the promise that by integration achieve- 
ments will occur which i do not think integration can promise. That 
is, I think, the mistake we have made in the past, a'nd that I fear, unless 
we place more emphasis on evaluation of our efforts and on inter- 
pretation we may continue to make. 

Mr. Quie. What do you think of the concept, if that is your philoso- 
phy, of putting greater emphasis and even Federal expenditures, in 
teaching young people about themselves in their own racial and cul- 
tural group ? The chairman of this committee had a bill which would 
have encouragpd the teaching of the various subcultures, and we on 
the committee decided we wouldn’t go ahead with it, that there are 
other priorities that are greater. Just from what you have said in your 
testimony, it sounds like you might be favorable to that concept. 

Dr. van den Haag. Yes, except that I would not think that we can 
really teach this. You cannot teach “racial pride” in education. It is 
an emotional matter. But I think you can give opportunities for it, 
and I think these opportunities would largely refer to the development 
of, at least temporarily, separate institutions involving schooling, 
social activities and so on, which would give an opportunity for the 
construction and display of this sort of pride. I would be very much 
in favor of teaching it, if I knew how. but I don’t know how you can 
teach a group to identify with itself. I don’t know of any method 
of doing that, but I certainly would again be in favor of trying to 
do research, and see what perhaps can be done, but to my knowledge 
nothing is known at this point. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you yield at this point ? 

Mr. Quie. I yield. 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee has reached no final decision on that 
bill. The committee discussed it, but did not reach agreement and 
I would not want the record to show that somehow that bill has been 
drooped, because I think if is very much alive. 

Mr. Quie. It needs a transfusion or something perhaps. 

Mr. Pucinski. Wait until you see what kind of a transfusion this 
bill needs. 

Mr. Quie. That is all. 
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Mr. Ptjcinski. Gentlemen, one question that occurs to me, and I 
don’t Imow whether I am right or wrong, but if there is any validity 
at all in your testimony, and it is very s&rong testimony, questioning 
very severely the potential success of integrated education, as I see 
your testimony here, it is quite conceivable that if we carry out your 
suggestions in section 10, and set up a very effective machinery for 
evaluating the results of this effort by the administration to pour a 
huge sum of money into these schools that are undergoing integra- 
tion if indeed the evaluation should ultimately sustain your con- 
clusions, it is conceivable that this bill could shoot down Brown, and 
actually establish for the first time the kind of race relations which 
you gentlemen say is nonexistent. 

In other words, I was under the impression that Dr. Coleman and 
various others had made extensive studies, but you gentlemen chal- 
lenge the conclusiveness of those studies, and so do you think it is 
possible that if indeed we do make available all of these programs t ha t 
are incorporated in this bill, and we make available the funds incor- 
porated in this bill, or even $150 million that has already worked its 
way through the Senate, and the evaluation sustains your findings, is 
it possible that the courts may want to take a whole new look at this 
concept of forced integration in education ? 

Dr. van den Haag. Are you addressing this question to me, sir? 

Mr. Ptjcinski. I think you have raised this point and I think we 
ought to have an answer. 

Dr. van den Haag. I am sorry to say that I am no better than 
you would be or than anyone is, I think, in predicting the future deci- 
sions of the courts. It is one thing to say what the courts ought to do, 
to take possibly a new look on what they call modem authority, and 
on the empirical basis of their decision. Another thing is to predict 
what they will do. 

May I, without claiming special competence, point out that the’ 
Supreme Court, if I read its history correctly, has very often rein- 
terpreted its past decisions in such a way as to put them in conformity 
with new knowledge, as the court then saw it. The Brown decision 
itself is clearly evidence of this. 

Mr. Ptjcinski. The Brown decision itself, 100 years ago the courts 
acknowledged separate but equal doctrine. 

Dr. van den Haag. Yes. 

Mr. Ptjcinski. In 1954 they shot it down, in terms of the needs of 
1954, but the thing that I am wondering, gentlemen, and I am not sug- 
gesting, so that the record be absolutely clear, that the courts review 
this, but what I am suggesting is that if what you say is correct that 
there is no body of evidence at this point, and both of you are highly 
respected social scientists who obviously have made a very thorough 
study of this case ; we will for the first time have a body of evidence 
from this legislation, because this legislation provides the f un ds and 
the machinery and the programs to do all the things that educators 
have said are needed to be done to make integration a successful opera- 
tion, both for the white student and the nonwhite student, but if this 
evaluation, which you are now urging, should sustain your findings,, 
which I gather from your testimony here that you have some serious 
reservations as to whether or not integrated education can succeed, 
if the subsequent evaluation should sustain your findings, then it 
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seems to me that the courts would have no recourse but to take another 
look at the Brown and some of the other decisions. _ 

That is what I am asking you now. Is it possible that this legisla- 
tion conceivably could shoot down Brown at some future date? 

Dr. van den Haag. My own feeling is particularly if outside 
evaluation is made mandatory, it may throw new light if not on inte- 

K 'ion altogether but on compulsory integration, and it may indeed 
the court to approve freedom of choice to a greater degree, that 
is to still outlaw de jure segregation, but to permit to a greater degree 
freedom of choice than it has so far. 

It may al 90 lead to methods of integration far more beneficial than 
those we have so far tried. I certainly support all the dispositions of 
this bill that mandate research. I am in favor, let me emphasize this 
once more, of making this research independent of, and to have it 
undertaken by agencies not directly involved in the actual carrying 
out of the things on which we want to do research for quite obvious 
reasons, but if that is done, I think this bill could be very productive 
for all concerned. 

Mr. Pucinski. In the light of what you say, and I agree with you 
that perhaps this bill can provide the kind of information that both 
you gentlemen say up to now has been totally lacking, then perhaps 
what we ought to do is support the $150’ million that has worked its 
way through the Senate, and then just set this legislation aside and 
see what are the results that we get from that, and see what progress 
has been made, what the communities will do with that money, and 
perhaps that is the best way to proceed on this. We would have some 
immediate information on this right away. 

Mr. Qtjie. If you will yield, $150 million is going to be used pri- 
marily to prepare teachers for this fall, and you won’t be able to get 
very much from that $150 million. 

Mr. Pucinski. Oh, no, no. Let the record be very clear on that. 
HEW has put out proposed guidelines which go much further than 
that. 

Mr. Quie. The guidelines use this $150 million primarily in prepa- 
ration for this fall. That is one of the reasons they are going ahead 
with this legislation. 

Mr. Pucinski. If the gentleman will permit this observation, that 
is why I think this whole approach on this $150 million is just as wrong 
as wrong can be. First of all, they are taking it out of poverty money. 

Mr. Quie. They are not, taking it out of poverty money. You know 
better than that. 

Mr. Pucinski. Sure they are. They are taking it out of a poverty 
authorization. 

Mr. Quie. It is not poverty money. They have the authorization 
in a number of these programs and they are going to ask for additional 
appropriations. They are not taking it away from anyone. 

Mr. Pucinski. You know it is interesting that here is $150 million 
working its way through the Congress and really I don’t think any- 
body knows how that money is going to be spent. We have here what 
we are led to bel ieve are the proposed guidelines for the distribution of 
that $150 million. This is the note: “These draft criteria are being 
considered for purposes of administering the special $150 million ap- 
propriation requested subject to change. They have not been reviewed 
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by all who might be able to contribute ideas and useful suggestions” 
and so on. 

Here is $150 million working its way through the Congress, and no- 
body really knows how this money is going to be used, by whom, for 
whom, to achieve what. Now our very distinguished colleague, whom 
I respect very highly, and is certainly a great influence on education in 
educational policies says that the $150 million is going to be used pri- 
marily for training teachers, but the people who are here from Louisi- 
ana and Dade County and every place else tell us about the huge 
physical needs that they have. They come here testifying for this 
legislation because they have to make huge physical improvements to 
take care of the new integration situation. 

It seems to me that as the Mad Hatter said in Alice in Wonderland* 
the situation is getting curiouser and curiouser as this legislation moves 
its way through the Congress. 

Mr. Quie. One thing I can say we know more about what _ they are 
going to do with this $150 million than we had any conception what 
they were going to do with ESEA or the EOA. 

Mr. Pucinski. Gentlemen, I want to thank you for giving us a new 
perspective here. I think that you have raised a lot or questions, and 
as I said, I think that this legislation, the merits that I see in it is that 
it will indeed provide the kmd of resources for the information that 
you need, then I think that there is a great deal of merit in this legis- 
lation for yet another reason. 

Any other questions ? 

Mr. Ashbrook has also requested that the statements of five other 
individuals be inserted in the record. Those statements will appear 
at the close of today’s testimony . 

The Committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

Statement of Abchie Sabin 



My name is Archie Sabin. As a statistician, I have for the past several years 
compiled and compared the reported results of compensatory educational pro- 
grams for minority children financed by state and federal funds. The following 
statement is a r£sum4 of the published results of such programs as announced 
by the program personnel. Since I am not a professional educator, the conclusions 
stated herein are only as given in the cited reports. 

I make this statement because it would appear that the subject legislation 
contemplates the expenditure of additional funds in this field upon the asump- 
tion that such programs will succeed in eliminating in whole or substantial part 
the differences which now exist in educability between majority and minority 
children. All experience in the record to date is to the contrary. 

The academic achievement of black children is substantially lower than for 
other racial and ethnic groups. Ten to fifteen per cent of black students achieve 
at or above present school norms. Public policy and action programs have for 
some years been based on the assumption that there are no irremovable racial or 
ethnic differences in learning patterns and abilities 1 and,, hence, the recorded 
educational achievement gap must be attributed to other factors. One theory has 
been that there has been a lack of equal educational opportunity for wMte and 
black children.* ; 

1 For example, the Department of Labor in 1965 issued The Negro Family, The Cate 
for National Action containing the statement : “There is absolutely no question of any 
genetic differential: Intelligence potential is distributed among Negro infants in the same' 
proportion and pattern aB among Icelanders or Chinese or any other group.” 

s It is worth noting statistically that the ethnic educational variation is rnlform 
within test limitations over the whole United States.' This theory, therefore, necessarily 
assumes that any measurable lack of educational opportunity is also uniform in all sec- 
tions of the country, despite administration and other statements as to special conditions 
said to exist in the Southeast. 
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In 1966, the United States Office of Education ' stated : 

substanHalWho^n^i 6 fa ^ * h?t the talent 1)001 in an y one ethnic group is 
4 e as that m a “y other ethnic group. 4 ” 

that announced Principle, the Office of Education concluded 
op P°rtunity contributes materially to the racial achievement eao 

^tending this princip^efiftS chilSen^^^n^r^r^^u^ties than 
siinnnrtia 0 -®™ 111 ^ haVC ’ therefore, been devised and carried out in many areas 

Has ysHmS 

aalikely to improve algaljcaatly tie achievement 3 Neero ttiaem lewSr iS 
race aid social Clara.” The Commission',, review did “fmdude tbe Nei^o* 

having produced costive JSil 2 ra e °re^^ 

saa .sararswas it^*asrr: 

itSS’n “r™;SSSa§K, d rea JL 

to expect better achievement in reading or arithmetic ftW the 
now constituted, nor any reason to 

though a thr^a°de?’* he Pattem ° f iDCreaSing re t a rdati^ as a child progressfs 

J5£ t '« a * K Z iJ t Ha 5 ord reported that “the placement of two or three 
children In a suburban classroom had no measurable nera «vp ™ n i* e 

»r ^s- eveme °‘ * tte s " i, " r, -“ «“*•” KKSsjrgs; ss&ez 
JzsssfEii sarsssawi^'^i rr 

ties' nmfhorVtT i * 3 b l ^creased exposure aad innovation la aormal school acttvl- 
ties and both attempt to mitigate certain extracurricular hindrances to learning 

ssssssxs ^ and ° pticai -* *• ** *ri 8 le a 

Headstart programs operate almost entirely with volunteering children «*, 
r a " y t h0S0wh0 are a cademically the more able among the “culturallv disndvnn* 
2££ w or ‘hose whose parents push them harder.Tomf iTtle I p r SL Sv to' 
whole schools or school districts but there is a strong tendency towar^ 
those programs which attract the more able volunteering chHdren Th?Sh 
S al of tte National Advisory Counci? Stt?^^rDtaiSS 

York L pr0e ^ ms ^ udged to he successful, including the New 

York MES pr ogram. Of these at least 17 appear to have been selective. 

196S 3 ’ ° fflCe 0t EdnCat,on - American Education, “How Good Are Our Schools?-, October 

aSt&VTy “«■»* * *•» *.^AS , £ , ssu , jsp^Tr^a 

Hichtsf f 1967. 0l!0tf0n in <lke Pu ^ Ue Schools, A Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
September Educatlon - Evaluation of the More Effective Schools Program, 

U.S. Office of Education, It Works: Project Concern, Hartford, Connecticut, 1969. 
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The Higher Horizons project in 1959 was inspired by the success of the Demon- 
stration Guidance project. 6 It involved from 44 to 67 predominantly black schools 
^nd from 12,000 to 64,000 students. However, schools were selected instead of 
promising students and the annual increase in expenditure per pupil was only 
on the order of $50-$60. Evaluation of the program after five years showed that 
both the participating schools and the non-participating control schools had an 
average increase of two years in reading comprehension in three years time. 

The next was the All Day Neighborhood School program involving 15 New York 
schools. Seven additional teachers with special training in child development and 
home and school relationships were assigned to each school. About $60 more per 
pupil was spent than the city average. After several years of operation independent 
evaluators could find no measurable improvement in the treated students over 
those who were not. 

One of the more recent New York experiments is the Community Zoning Pro- 
gram, started in 1964. 8 It involved both increased integration and enrichment 
The integration was achieved by pairing four largely white schools with four 
largely black or Puerto Rican schools and the progress came about from a large 
infusion of supplies, equipment, facilities, and teachers. For example, the pupil- 
teacher ratio declined from 25.1 in 1963 to 16.1 in 1966 and the latter figure does 
not include the extra remedial and special teachers who were added. Expenditures 
per pupil at the predominantly black schools prior to the combination ranged 
from $18 to $162 a year higher than at the schools with which they were paired. 

Evidence to date on this project shows that levels for both white and black 
pupils increased— the white at a greater rate than the national norms while 
achievement levels of black students declined in relation to the same standards. 
After on^ year of the program the number of pupils "other" than black and Puerto 
Rican dropped by more than 27 per cent. 

Across the country in Berkeley, California, a wide range of comnensatory pro- 
grams in four majority-black schools was started several years ago/ 3 The tech- 
niques included: reduction of class size, employment of additional special staff/ 
improvement of teaching materials, tutoring, community involvement, after-school 
study halls,, preschool programs, flexible class grouping methods, new teaching 
techniques, and intergroup education for the teaching staff. Schools receiving the 
treatment achieved no better than schools that did not and neither showed any 
evidence of narrowing the persistent achievement gap between black and white 
children. 

Among the most massive of a long series of studies of academic achievement 
as related to race were three, all produced by the U.S. Office of Education. Project 
Talent got under way in i960 with a sample of nearly 800 public senior high 
schools. 8 It was designed to measure various school characteristics at the time 
and to provide measures of change over a considerable period of time. The study 
is one of the few that relates school characteristics to the proportion of blacks 
in the student bodies. 

The report confirmed the decline in general aptitude and achievement as the 
percentage of blacks in a school increases. Dropouts, absenteeism, and the volume 
of assigned homework increased as the black pupil percentage increased. In urban 
areas the study found that money spent per pupil, salaries of teachers, and size 
of library increased as relative black enrollment grew. One rather surprising 
finding was that “. . . in schools enrolling all Negroes, the test means tend to be 
higher in those schools serving low-quality housing areas than in those serving 
medium- and high-quality housing areas. 11 

In July 1966, the Office of Education released “EQUALity of EDUCATIONal 
Opportunity" (The Coleman Report) and in the October issue of American 
Education appeared an article entitled "How Good Are Our Schools?” 810 Both 
dealt with large volumes of data and both confirmed the racial gap in ability and 
achievement levels found in all previous studies. 

The American Education article reported results of the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test The overall rejection rate because of mental failure was 19 per cent 
for whites and 67 per cent for blacks. Black rejectees averaged one more year 
of school than the white failures. 



8 New York City Board of Education, Evaluation of the Community Zoning Program, 1966. 
•Project Talent G. R. Burket, et at, Selected Pupil and School Characteristics in 
Relation to Percentage of Negroes in School Enrollment, 1963. 

10 J. S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity, 1966. 
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No analysis of the effects of integration should omit reference to the District 
of Columbia where the public school population is now more than 94 per cent 
black. The system is also one benefiting from extensive analysis and special 
financing. The most recent study was a year-long study by some 80 senior in- 
vestigators, assisted by numerous graduate students and other personnel. 11 

I attach a table summarizing special project reports. In summary, the results 
to date show that even the most intensive and costly programs loc “disadvan- 
taged” children will not raise cognitive levels. In about two percent of the pro- 
grams reported on thus far, some success has been claimed. On analysis such pro- 
grams are found to be based on selected academically advanced children. 

There is, therefore, no statistically acceptable evidence at the present time 
that the many millions of dollars invested in compensatory programs for black 
children have had any positive result. To the contrary, all substantiated reports 
indicate that the intellectual differences between white and black students are 
unchangeable and, therefore, are presumably inherent in the child rather than in 
the educational process. 



EFFECTS ON BLACK STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT OF INCREASING EXPENDITURES AND SERVICES 



Project and location 


Date 


Per pupil 
increase 
in dollars 


Number 

schools 


Number 

students 


Results and comments 


Banneker, St Louis 1 


1957 


0 


23 


14, 000 


Results negligible. 


Demonstration guidance, 1 New 
York. 


1956 


80-250 


1 


700 


Selected students, results 
unexceptional. 


Higher horizons, 1 New York 

ADNS, New York 1 


1959 

Q 


50-60 

60 


44-67 

15 


12-64,000 

o <2 


No change relative to control 
schools. 

Do. 


Madison area, Syracuse 1 


1962 


100 


3 


2,000 


Do. 


Berkeley, Berkeley L .. 


1961 


( 2 ) 


4 


0) 


Do. 


Seattle, Seattle 1 


1965 


b 


2 


242 


Bused students had slightly 
higher achievement. 


Educational Improvement, 1 4 ‘ 

Philadelphia. 


1963 


35 


0) 


30,000 


No evidence. of improvement. 


Community zoning, 3 New York.. 


1964 


167 


8 


6,349 


Related to national norms white’ 
pupils increased substantially- 
blacks declined. 


More effective schools, 4 New 
York. 


1964 


4 428 


21 


16,502 


“No significant difference in the 
fu nctioning of the ch ild ren— 
whether it was measured by 
children’s ability in mathe- 
matics or reading on stand- 
ardized tests.” 



* Racial isolation in the public schools, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967. The Commission reviewed some 20 other 
enrichment programs, not reported because of incomplete data, time of operation too short, etc. 

* Not available. . J 

* Evaluation of the community zoning program, New York City Board of Education, 1966. 

* Evaluation of the more effective schools program, Center for Urban Education. September 1967. 

1 Difference between MES and control schools. f ' 1 ' 1 



Statement of Dr. Henry Garrett, Profess or Emeritus, Columbia University 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Henry Garrett. I am 
professor emeritus, Columbia University, where I was Professor of Psychology for 
30 years and Chairman of the Psychology Department for 16 years. I have an 
A.B. from the University of Richmond, an MJL and Ph. D. from Columbia and 
an honorary Sc. D. from the University of Richmond. I have been a visiting 
professor at various universities including the University of Virginia. ; . 

I have been president of the American Psychological Association as well as the 
Psychometric Society and the New York Association of Psychology: also n vice 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. I. have 
authored or edited twelve textbooks on the subject of psychology and am the 
author or co-author of many articles and monographs in scientific journals in 
the field of psychology. I should be glad to furnish the Committee with a list of 
my professional publications if that is desired. 

*My specialized field in the science of psychology concerns itself .with what 
is known as experimental and differential psychology. This is the study of the 
measurement and definition of the differences among groups and individuals 
particularly as to their mentality and learning capabilities. My work has been 



n A. Harry Passow, Toward Creating a Model Urban School System , 1967. 
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directly concerned with a continuing evaluation of published reports on mental 
testing and understanding the differences which such reports show between sexes, 
between various races and other socially and educationally significant groups. 

And, of course, I have been a teacher, working with students of all kinds for 
more than 30 years, doing research on mental measurement of learning charac- 
teristics of various people under all sorts of conditions. The results of all such 
testing have shown that educationally significant differences exist between all 
groups and these can be measured and determined with such accuracy that 
academic success and teaching requirements can be forecast with considerable 
foreknowledge of the probable results. 

I submit this statement in the hearings on the Emergency Educational Aid 
Act of 1970, H.R. 17846 for the Committee’s consideration. Many of the provisions 
of this bill which seek to ameliorate the harsh effects of court ordered integra- 
tion are commendable efforts to lessen the burden of the schools. 

However, to the extent that this bill assumes that the integration so ordered 
will be effective in promoting an improvement in quality education for minority 
children, it is wrong. To that extent the bill perpetuates and strengthens the 
false assumption of many persons who believe they are acting in a moral and 
humane manner in equating integration with education. The facts are unfortu- 
nately to the contrary. 

Majority and minority students differ to an educationally significant degree, 
first, in the measurement of over-all abstract intelligence used to predict schol- 
astic success under existing curricula : second, in racially identifiable variations 
in basic factors essential to the learning process such as verbal ability, reason- 
ing, number concept and space visualization ; third, in their rate of maturation 
and learning progress; fourth, in the age past which no further development 
of learning faculties will occur. 

Those differences are not only far too great to be spanned by a single teacher 
in the same classroom, but are not capable of being substantially changed by 
integration, by social benefits or by other alterations of the environment. Learn- 
ing characteristics are essentially inherent abilities which are characteristic 
of the race of the child and typify its genetic mental endowment. As the failure 
of Project Head Start and other such programs showed, no compensatory train- 
ing, however intensive, will make any substantial or continuing change in the 
ability to learn that a child is endowed with at his birth. To say and teach 
the contrary is to raise false hopes in our nation’s youth, hopes whose inevitable 
defeat is a major cause of the frustrations of our society. Sometimes the hard 
truth about human capacities is kinder in the long run than sentimental hy- 
potheses based on a democratic dream of creating an intellectual equality among 
all of our diverse citizenry. 

These conclusions of mine are not assumptions. They are confirmed results 
of the objective studies which have been made in this field. I now turn to those 
studies to show the extent of the differences of which I speak and their source 
in the individual’s inheritance. 



On most aspects of education, the principal support offered to the public or 
to a Committee such as this, is made up of the purely subjective opinions of the 
various speakers arising out of their own viewpoint of their experience and 
their various assumptions as to the innate nature of steps which can be taken to 
correct the downward course of the educational process. This is nowhere more 
true than in the area of assertion as to the capabilities of various types of stu- 
dents and their adjustment to the learning process as we know it in this coun- 
try, or conversely, the adjustment of the learning process to them. 

Studies sponsored by the Government, as well as privately conducted studies, 
show that major differences now exist between the different types of student 
groups, including racial groups. What those differences are today, I will cover 
in my next point. Here I only wish to emphasize the fact that the magnitude ; f 
the differences in question is of such character that the future of American edu- 
cation may well rest upon the extent to which these differences are recognized 
and accepted. 

There have come before this Committee, speakers who assert as a matter of 
opinion either that such differences do not truly exist, are insignificant to the 
future of education, or correctable by alteration of the school or home en- 
vironment. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TESTING 




On the other hand, there are those like myself, who see these differences be- 
tween children as reflections of innate distinctions in their inheritance which 
can no more be changed than one can grow a 6th finger on each hand by willing 
it to be so. 

How then can a Committee such as this make a true distinction between such 
contrary assertions, on the resolution of which the structure of school organiza- 
tion for the future may well depend? There have been developed and used for 
the past century, various forms of tests to determine how children learn, how 
much they can learn, and the effect on learning of changes of school and social 
environment. The* results of many hundreds of such studies can be found in 
scientific literature Probably the most complete summary of these studies 
relating to Negro-white differences in mental performance can be found in 
the encyclopedic treatise. The Testing of Negro Intelligence by Dr. Audrey M. 
Shuey, professor of psychology at Randolph-Macon Woman's College. The sum- 
mary and conclusions of this volume are attached to my testimony as exhibit A. 

Such testing has been routinely performed for many years by the United 
States and its agencies — since at least World War I — and the result compiled 
and published in tables which few, if any, of the more vocal proponents of alter- 
ing the basic school situation in the United States have even bothered to read. 

Let me explain if I can what such tests mean. No complete catalog could even 
be made of all of the various mental abilities which exist, Just as every in- 
dividual has a finger print which is distinctive, so every person has a mental pro- 
file characteristic of his own particular abilities or talents. 

What we do know, however, are that Certain of these talents have in the past 
been most effective in predicting academic success under the normal curriculum 
of American schools. The ability which is emphasized above all others in this 
regard is the capability of the human mind to deal with abstract concepts, and 
by this I mean the ability of the child to solve problems dealing with words, 
numbers, diagrams, and pictures. Education today is, and probably must be, 
largely the product of reading by the student. 

The ability to read efficiently, to grasp and manipulate concepts conveyed by 
words and pictures, is essential to scholastic accomplishment beyond certain 
minimal limits. This facility has been measured for many years by what are 
called intelligence tests. These tests yield a result for each individual known 
as an Intelligence Quotient or I.Q. 

Some years ago. when it became unfashionable to use the term I.Q., many of 
the standard school examinations were altered to read in terms of “mental 
maturity.” Under either term, the measurement was made of the child's ability 
to understand abstract concepts as measured against all other tested children 
of his age and grade. Under the standard of I.Q., the country-wide norm would 
be arbitrarily set at 100 and a student scoring 110 would be above the median 
of other children of his age. On the test for mental maturity, the scoring is done 
by a relative grading position. Thus, a score of 6 for a child in the 5th grade 
would mean that on the average, he was a year advanced over the other children 
in terms of his ability to grasp the classroom material. 

In either case, as you can see, what the tests are intended to do is to fix only 
a relative measure of capability and to do this with respect to that particular 
learning characteristic which in the past has had the highest correlation with 
school success in the learning process — namely, the ability to deal with abstract 
concepts. I emphasize the point only because there has been far too much com- 
mon opinion that such tests indicate the superiority or inferiority of the individual 
in some general or social sense. It is not so. What the tests do tell us is that 
a specific child is likely to do well or poorly in the type of course now being taught 
in most American schools. They will show whether he is a fast or a slow learner 
under those circumstances. 

I have emphasized the relationship between intelligence as psychologists meas- 
ure it and the historical type of school in this country. As I shall explain, a 
principal difficulty with the concept of forcing children of all different capabil- 
ities and talents into a single school room with a single curriculum is that you 
thereby deprive all of the students except those with the particular talent re- 
quired for that course to go without learning the subject matter which they e->uld 
otherwise absorb were an alternative method of teaching to be adopted more 
suited to their own learning characteristics. 

I can best illustrate the foregoing by reference to four major government 
studies in this field. The fact that these studies were done and published under 
government auspices should be an assurance that they have not been stretched 
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in favor of recording the racial differences which they show. As the commentary 
of these reports indicates, every effort was made to come to a conclusion con- 
trary to their actual results. 

TEST BESTTLTS ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE CHILDEBN 

(1) Project TALENT 

In 1960, a massive Government study entitled “Project TALENT” was under- 
taken to test 450,000 children in representative schools throughout the United 
States. The study was continued from year to year employing ja battery of 19 
different psychological tests. It is regarded as a reliable source of statistical 
data on the testing of children. The research was financed by the Government 
and was directed by Dr. John C. Flanagan, Director of the American Institute 
of Research. 

One of the studies made in Project TALENT was the Burket Report, entitled 
“Selected Pupil and School Characteristics in Relation to Percentage of Negroes 
in School Enrollment.” This Report tabulated test results on the basis of the 
percentage of Negroes in given schools. 

The tabulations in the Burket Report for the Southeast (Region 5 in Project 
TALENT) range from schools which are totally white to schools which are 
totally Negro. There appears to be an attenuation of test scores from the all 
white to the all Negro. 

That this attenuation prevails also in other geographical regions is pointed 
out in the Burket Report, under the heading “Results” where it is stated (p. 4) : 
“The most obvious trend is the tendency for the mean score® to decrease 
as the percent of Negroes in school enrollment increases. The trend affects 
tests of nonverbal abilities (e.g., test 4, Abstract Reasoning) to about the 
same extent as tests of verbal abilities (e.g., test 2, Reading Comprehen- 
sion). It cuts across geographical areas, appearing with almost the same 
strength in the four Office of Education areas sampled: the mideast, the 
Great Lakes area, the Southeast, and the Southwest.” 

These results are tabulated in Table 1, which shows the mean scores of 12th 
grade classes on 19 selected Project TALENT tests for the Mideast and Great 
Lakes Regions, and Table 2, which shows such mean scores for the Southeast and 
Southwest Regions. These tables are attached hereto as Exhibits B and C. 

A pattern of difference is discernible in the attenuation with respect to the 
19 different subjects, due to the changing of patterns of abilities, aptitudes and 
achievements. There are several primary mental abilities found on tests : verbal, 
numerical, space and reasoning. Those abilities vary from one ethnic group to 
another, as well as from one age group to another. 

(2) Equality of educational opportunity (Coleman Report) 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 directed a two-year nationwide survey of educa- 
tion in the United States. The results of this study (usually referred to as the 
Coleman Report) were published by the Government Printing Office in 1966. 

The principal survey included 600,000 children in the first, third, sixth, ninth 
and twelfth grades. The sample covered a total of 4,000 schools in all parts of 
the country, and was so selected as to represent the country as a whole. There 
was, however, some intentional over-representation of schools enrolling Negro 
children and other minority groups. Tests of educational achievement, as well 
as verbal and non-verbal tests of mental ability, were administered, plus ques- 
tionnaires dealing with attitudes in general and home background. Findings, 
which were buried in a mass of detail may be summarized as follows: 

A. Segregation was found still to be prevalent Nationwide 65 percent of 
Negroes attended school largely Negro (over 90 percent), whereas 80 percent 
of the white children attended schools largely white. Other minority groups 
(Orientals, Mexicans, American Indians, Puerto Ricans) were often segregated 
but not so generally as the Negro. 

B. School facilities for minority-group children were not significantly inferior 
to those of whites. Differences in class size, educational programs, physical facil- 
ities, and teacher qualifications, were characteristic of poor neighborhoods rather 
than any one racial group as such. 

C. On the various testa, Negroes were significantly below the averages of 
whites. In order, they stood: whites, Orientals, Indians, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes. About 15 percent of Negro children equaled or exceeded the white 
average ; 85 percent fell below the average. This is the usual finding. 





